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THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE 
WEST. 

Mr. Richard Johnson, an attache of the 

Bureau of Animal Industry, has been travel- 








West, looking into the condition of the cat- 
tle and the ranges, and studying the changes 
which have already taken place, and those 
which the future growth of the cattle in- 
dustry will make necessary. The rapid in- 


flux of settlers and the fences put up on | 


their homesteads have so obstructed the old 
cattle trail between Texas and Montana 
that it takes several weeks longer to make 
the drive than last year, even. The route 
was originally chosen because of the abun- 
dant supply of water, cither springs or 
streams being found every ten or fifteen 
miles, but these are fast being fenced in and 
the cattle men forced to make wide Ceiours 
to reach water. The old trail must soon be 
abandoned on this account and a new drive 
found through a less favorable territory, 
or the driving of the cattle ebandoned ina 
measure. To give up the driye entirely and 
ship by rail exclusively would be too ex- 
pensive. Yetit is evident that the ranche 
system must be done away with, to a yet 
larger extent, within a few years, and new 
methods of deing the business adopted. 

Texas has for a long time supplied the 
young cattle which were fitted for market 
rich grass pastures of Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado. If these markets 
fail, cattle-breeding in Texas wili receive a 
severe set-back. The quality of Texas cat- 
tie has improved greatly of late; in fact 

improvement is generally noticeable 
throughout the Southwest. The Texas long- 
horn, a lean, sinewy animal, is being rapidly 
replaced by a cross between the Darham and 
Devon, and the average weight of the cattle 
is greater by more than 100 pounds than it 
ever was before. 

In the Northwest, and east of the Mis- 

ri River, Mr. Johnson says the grade of 
the cattle has deteriorated in a marked de- 
He says: ‘Four or five years sgo 
what are known as the Oregon cattle, though 
by no means confined to the State of 
Oregon, were by all odds the best to he 
found on the range. They were nearly in- 
vatiably three-quarters or five-sixths Dar- 
ham, ran high in flesh, weighing 150 to 200 
pounds more than Montana and Dakota 
stock, and their beef was equal to that of 
fine, stall-fed stock. To-day haif-breeds are 
in the majority, the beef produced is not 
nearly so fine, and the average weight of the 
cattle has fallen off nearly 100 pounds. One 
fact has been proved beyond a doubt, and 
that is that neither in a cold nor dry section 
of the country should the Durham be intro- 
duced.’ 

The number of cattle in Dakota, Minne- 
Sota and western Missouri is being reduced 
Tather than augmented. Low prices have 
discouraged farmers, and they are selling 
off their cattle and going into horses. This 
decrease in the supply will have the inevit- 
able result, in time, of strengthening the 
Market, and the cattle-growing industry 
may replace wheat raising in the agricultural 
districts of the States named. 
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THE announcement is made officially that 
the government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, will make a special exhibition 
of fruits and vegetables at the Detroit Ex- 
position. As the government can draw for 
its supplies, not only from ali over this con- 
tinent but fromall the countries of the world, 
it is possible to make an exhibit which for 
variety, novelty, value and interest cannot 
possibly be excelled. Such an exhibit the 
managers of the Exposition expect will be 
made. 
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| THE WOOLEN WASTE DECISION. 


Recently J. Wild & Co., of New York, 
imported a lot of garnetted waste, which the 
collector at the port of New York assessed 
at thirty cents. Wild & Co. appealed to the 
United States Treasury Department, claim- 
ing the waste is dutiable at ten cents per 
pound. The decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is as follows, announced ina 
letter to the collector at New York: 

The question as to the classification of 
merchandise of this character was decided 
by the department on the 26th of October, 
1887, and it was then, as it was on the 13th 
of July, 1887, held that woolen waste which 
may have been broken up and put through 
the garnetting machine, whereby it becomes 
practically scoured wool, was dutiable at the 
rate prescribed for scoured wool—that is to 
say, when of the first class and costing 
under 30 cents per pound in the unwashed 
condition, at a duty of 30 cents per pound 
as assessed by you. The collector’s decision 
in the case in question is therefore affirmed. 
The appraising officers recently in confer- 
ence in New York considered the general 
question as to proper classification of so- 
called garnetted, carbonated, or other similar 
wool wastes, and have reported to the 
Treasury Department that in their opinion 
any process of manufacture whereby the 
value and character of a refuse article, such 
as waste of wool, have been changed or en- 
hanced, and its identity as s waste or 
worthless substance destroyed, so that in 
fact it becomes scoured wool, it no longer 
belongs to the category of waste, but should 
be classified as scoured. The report says 
that the so-called garnetted and carbonated 
waste have undergone a very decided pro- 
cess of manufacture; their value has been 
increased to within a trifleot the wool itself; 
their appearance is made so closely to re- 
semble the actual article as to deceive even 
experts, and by an admixture of the manu- 
factured article with the natural wool, their 
purposes of use are identically the same, and 
should, in the opinion of the appraisers, be 
classified for duty at the same rate as the 
wool from which they come and which they 
so closely resemble. 

Garnetted wool waste is practically un- 
manufactured scoured wool. In spinning 
yarn or thread from wool a part of it becomes 
tangled; this is called thread waste, and by 
putting it through the garnett machine it is 
restored to its original condition—clean 
scoured wool. Just enough noils and other 
wools are run through with it to make a 
mixture calculated to pass the custom house 
under a duty of ten ‘cents per pound in- 





stead of thirty cents. A large business has 
sprung up in the importation of this gar- 
netted waste, which has heretofore evaded 
its proper rating. During the first three 
months of this year, 2,229,986 lbs. of this 
bogus ‘‘waste’’ were imported from Brad- 
ford, England, where there is a regular 
manufactory established. 

The decision of the Treasury Depariment 
is in accordance with common-sense and the 
plain intent of the law. The questien was 
whether the duty should be fixed by the 
trade name, when that name did not pro- 
perly describe the article, or whether the 
real quality or name of the article should 
fix its dutiable rate. Certain importers who 
have heretofore paid ten cents per pound 
duty on wool actually dutiable at three times 
that sum have now an opportunity to reflect 
‘* What’s in a name!”’ 


—— 


THE BULLETINS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

When a small boy does weil we think it 
right to give hima word of praise. Men, 
even old and wise men, are often no I¢ss en- 
couraged and made glad by the kindly recog- 
nition of their efforts to do good. The ag- 
ricultural and live stock papers generally 
are commending the action of Hon. J. M. 
Rusk in providing for the frequent issue of 
bulletins giving briefly, in plain words, 
the more useful and practical parts of the 
larger and more scientifically written reports 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

ln order that these documents may havea 
wide circulation and reach the parties most 
likely to appreciate them, the Hon. Sectre- 
tary of Agriculture has arranged for securing 
lists of the leading stock growers in each 
county. Asa rule the live stock men pay 
most attention to one particular class of 
animals, to horses, or cattle, or sheep, or 
swine. The design is to group them ac- 
cording to the class in which they are most 
interested, selecting as far as possible one 
man foreach class in each township, or at 
least in different parts of the county. 

Much valuable information gathered by 
the Department of Agriculture will thas be 
promptly placed inthe hands of those es- 
pecially interested in the matter presented 
in each particular report, and the several 
editions will circulate almost entirely among 
those to whom they will be of the most 
value. A good scheme this, one which the 
farmers and live stock dealers will most 
heartily approve. 

The recent flurry among some breeders in 
the matter of express rates has blown away. 
The old rates are restored and now the pigs 
can travel by express at merchandise or 
single rates. 

The wheat crop in central Iilinois is not 
yielding as well as last year and tae corn is 
not fulfilling the high promise of two weeks 
ago. Oats have averaged well, the hay crop, 
red clover particularly, has been heavy; 
though owing to frequent rains it has not ail 
been put up in the best of condition. Stock 
hogs are more plentiful than usual, hog 
cholera very scarce. A large number of let- 
ters addressed to veterinary surgeons and 
others, throughout the State, fail to discover 
any serious diseases among hogs this sum- 
mer PHIL THRIFTON. 
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*“‘Ohio” Standard Feed Cutter, with Reversible Carriers. 





THE SENTIMENT OF THE PEO- 
PLE. 





MicuiGAN STATE GRANGE. } 
MASTER'S OFFICE, - 
BERRIEN CENTRE, Aug. 1, 1889. } 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have been a warm friend of our Agri- 
cultural College for many years. I have 
viewed with pleasure its growing favor with 
the agriculturists of our own State, and es- 
pecially have I felt proud of the marked 
change and progress in the Department of 
Practical Agriculture during the last ten 
years. Prior to that time it was my pleas- 
ure to visit our College in a representative 
capacity on several occasions. I could not 
fully approve of the condition of the grounds 
and the farm and stock as found on those 
visits, and went away with many misgiv- 
ings. During the last ten years I have 
visited this institution in a like capacity. I 
found a marked improvement, and in every 
instance the remark was, ‘‘ We have a 
good man as professor of practical agricul- 
ture, and with the scientific professors in 
the other departments our College must 
come to the front, and stand at the head of 
all similar institutions in the nation.’’ But 
to my astonishment and chagrin the last 
two or three years there has seemed to be a 
disposition on the part of some one, or class, 
to bring discredit on the practical depart- 
inent of this college. Sould this idea pre- 
vail and the Board conclude to remove Prof. 
Johnson, with the full intention of securing 
a professor of scientific agriculture in his 
stead, then will the high standard of our 
beloved institution be lowered. 

I have watched the management of our 
College for eight years, closely, and have 
come in close contact with all the professors. 
While I have great faith in all, 1 must say 
that in the class-room, in the office, on the 
farm and with the stock, Professor John- 
son has presented all his thoughts in a clear 
and practical way. His department is equal 
to that of any professor in the College, and 
in my opinion he is entitled toa fair and 
impartial investigation. His thousands of 
friends in this State want to know what he 
has done to receive the condemnation of the 
Board; and not he alone but the depart- 
ment should receive a full and fair hearing; 
and then if the combined wisdom of those 
young students who presented the petition 
to the governor asking Prof. Johnson’s re- 
moval, should prove conclusive evidence 
that they are ‘the power behind the throne’’ 
and the element that should dictate, then 
we have no need of a State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

I donot wish to dictate to our Board in 
any way; it is composed of many of my 
best friends in this State, and men for 
whom I have nothing but the kindest 
wishes, but I cannot help putting in my pro- 
test against this public announcement that 
Prof. Johnson is requested to resign, and 
then pin on to the fivale, that they have 
nothing but the highest regards for his 
energies and untiring ability, etc. Let us 
know what the trouble is, and if he has 
committed an offense remove him; if not and 
he on the other hand has done his duty 
faithfully, honorably and fearlessly, as a 
large majority of his friends do believe, then 


retain him. 


Yours truly and for the right. 
THOS. MARS. 





GREENVILLE, July 31, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Sir.—Wherever I turn some one 
confronts me with questions concerning the 
Agricultaral College troubles. From opin- 
ions expressed, I learn that the present state 
of affairs is belittling the institution in the 
estimation of even its warmest friends. One 
says, ‘‘Expel all the students; another, 
‘‘ Discharge the entire faculty; another, 
‘Appoint a new Board of Agriculture,” 
another, ‘Sell the whole institution for 
what money it will fetch;’ &c., &c. 

Several munths ago I expressed my opin- 
ion on College matters pretty forcibly, and 
was at once overwhelmed by the wrath of an 
epistle from an old friend, notifying me that 
1 was a presumptuous and premature judge 
of affairs, as 1 had not been at the institu- 
tion. Iwas also invited to come and see, 
then to be of such opinion as I preferred. I 














went, I saw, and was of the same opinion 
still. This was in August last, and yet I 
went again in January, kept a close watch 
for that festering cancer which is sapping 
the life of our grand old College. I convers- 
ed with the man upon one side of the facul- 
ty, and with some men upon the other side. 
I called upon Prof. Johnson and requested 
him to show me over the farm depart- 
ment. In company with several gentlemen 
he conducted me entirely over the farm. 
We passed through the barnsand fields, and 
experimental plats. I questioned him upon 
these things almost to a degree of imperti- 
nence; in connection with most every plat, I 
asked the day when planted, quantity of 
seed, fertilizers used, depth of plowing, con- 
dition of drainage, what to be proved by the 
experiment, and every conceivable question 
designed to test, a man’s interest in his 
work, ‘The professor had no intimation of 
my designs, unless he was shrewd enough to 
surmise them, but in nearly every instance 
he answered these questions without hesita- 
tion, and without referring to any records. 
The stock was in good order, the crops fine, 
the weeds down, the drains working, the 
barns the best kept I ever saw them, tools in 
order, and every body in the department 
civil and sociable, and disposed to be in- 
structive. 

I stated the result of my search and my satis- 
faction to other members of the faculty, and 
asked what was the matter. I was inform- 
ed that as an experimenter and practical 
farmer he was the very best, but there was 
something to the effect that he failed to in- 
terest his classes. Noticing that these gen- 
tlemen were reserved in their exposition of 
the matter, I could only honor their judg- 
ment for it, and persisted only in asking 
this qvestion: ‘If there are two sides to 
this matter, and Prof. Johnson has given his 
to the public, thereby prejudicing the public 
against you and the College, why do you not 
give as freely the other side?’ The answer 
wes: ‘*We do not propose to wash our 
dirty linen in public; if he wants to, we 
will suffer it to be so.’’ JL could scarcely do 
less than infer from this that ‘Faculty Row’’ 
once meaning the row of dwellings along 
the tront of the river, had become ‘' Faculty 
row’’—-a big fuss in the faculty, of the ex- 
istence of which the students were well 
aware, and not slow to scheme in aecord- 
ance. I questioned some students; they on- 
ly said, ‘‘ His lectures are dry.’’ 

I talked with an assistant; be waxed 
wrathy and eloquent, ‘* The Professor (John- 
son) was dry.’’ ‘‘Would you pay your money 
to have a man teach you how to make your 
farm pay?’ I confess the gentleman struck 
me high that time, for I would pay some- 
thing just now to learn a rapid road to riches 
by agriculture. How is it, brother farmers, 
do you work for your health? 


Ican only say Ll am disappointed with, 
and ashamed of the whole proceeding. A 
doubtless, in the first place, trivial difficulty 
has grown into a public scandal. Some one 
has ben abused. Prof. Johnson has freely 
stated his grievances, the accused upon the 
other side are wholly reticent. In this I am 
puzzled, for I know there are some sound 
fighters among them. Prof. Johnson pro- 
fesses that he has been denied a fair investi- 
gation. 

The people of the State have justly taken 
hold of the matter, and petitions are out and 
have been largely signed, demanding that 
such an investigation be accorded him as 
shall leave no grievances unredressed. Then 
to prophesy results: If theaccused members 
of the faculty, antagonizing Johnson, are 
blameless, they may come forward with a 
willingness surprising to us all; if they are 
in danger of iacrimination, there may be a 
wholesale business of resigning; a calamity 
of no small importance to the College and 
the State, for whatever may be said of 
faults and errors, the services of such scien- 
tists as Dr. Kedzie, Dr. Beal and Prof. Cook 
are extremely valuable to the welfare of our 
College. Yet looking upon them as I do, as 
guardians of my boyhood, as exemplary 
characters, upon whose examployl long ago 
attempted to base a manhood of usefulness, 
I must concede that the College must some 
time do without them, and is therefore, 
in any event, of more importance than 





they; and if they have, as is alleged, 
sought to do petty spite greatly injurious to 
the College and unjust to the farming and 
taxpaying people of Michigan, I must sub- 
mit to the verdict, but may the calamity of 
such mortification yet be spared mé a long 
time. 

With respect to those dry lectures, have 
not all noticed how those juicy sen- 
tences of the scientist, concerning the nitro- 
gen supply of bagas, became dry and dusty 
as soon as we stooped to weed the esculent? 

It is charged that the agricultural depart- 
ment under other instructors has been looked 
upon as dry, and that students have illtreated 
those previous instructors. I do not remem- 
ber that we ever looked upon Prof. Miles’ 
instructions as dry. I do remember it was 
disastrous to be impudent to him. I re- 
member a single instance when a class be- 
came restive under Prof. Gulley’s instruc- 
tions, and imposed upon him by undignified 
disorder. He was those boys’ friend. I 
know he loved them; he bore it without 
rebuking them, and he could tell you how 
one of the class rose in his place and rebuked 
his mates, and advised them of the shame- 
fulness of their conduct; they saw it, and ia 
the end thought a great deal of Professor 
Gulley. Had there been some such student 
to take the lead in recent classes, may it not 
be possible much present mortification could 
have been avoided? 

It is charged that ‘‘ other departments 
have rewarded insubordination by selecting 
as assistants censured and suspended stu- 
dents.”’ This is an open page in the college 
history, all can ascertain its truth or false- 
ness with small effort. The facts are un- 
mistakable. I cannot say upon whom rests 
the responsibility, or what injarious conse- 
quences may have resulted. The heads of 
those departments may have had little 
choice but the necessity of supplying an 
assistant, and they are men generally dis- 
posed to select an assistant who is proficient 
in their line. 

If Prof. Johnson is a rare success as a 
practical farmer, makes good use of all ap- 
plied science as pertaining to practical and 
experimental agriculture, 1 would respect- 
fully submit that his work is there, openly 
before the students from inception to 
maturity. They can see it all, and with 
their eight punctuated with his explanations 
in the lecture room, 1 ask you what more in 
the name of common sense do you want him 
to teach? ls it chemistry? Isit botany or 
entomology? Would you rob the other de- 
partments of all their glory? Oris it Greek and 
Latin? Orisit pure and vindictive spite that 
ails you? To the Board of Agriculture, the 
Faculty, and the students, you cannot go 
further in this row, wasting our money, and 
your time, except the public has an in- 
terest ip it. Let there be a final, full,fair and 
judicial investigavion, that shall blot out 
suspense, and put a final settlement to the 


matter beyond appeal. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN E. TAYLOR, 
Graduate Class 1876. 





Satine, Mich., Aug. 2, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR S1r:—Every farmer in this vicinity 
heartily endorses the position you have taken 
in the matter of the Agricaltural College,and 
many of them hope that you will keep ham- 
mering away until justice is done to Prof. 
Johnson. 1am in favor of harmony in the 
College, and believe that all elements that 
cannot harmonize with Prof. Johnson should 
get out. I cannot understand why the State 
Board should ask for Prof. Johnson’s resig- 
nation as Professor Of Practical Agriculture 
and then pass resolations strongly endorsing 
him as a practical agriculturist. ‘* Consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
G. L. Hoyt. 





Mixo, Barry Co., Aug. 5, 1889. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Lenclose petition with 22 names of rep- 
resentative names of farmers from the south 
part of Barry Co. I could have got many 
more names, but I only wanted the names of 
our leading farmers and those who were fa- 
miliar with this little unpleasantness. With 
most of these men you are acquainted. These 
names were got at a grange vicnic in the in- 





teriorof Barry Co. Jason Woodman was 
the speaker. He helped in the work. if 
the honest truth was known, this jealousy 
commenced away back with Prof. Abbott 
and Prof. Manly Miles, and the fight of our 
University in its early day to gobble the 
College. The same element is at work to have 
it rival the University and eliminate all man- 
ual labor from it, and make it not what it 
was intended—a farmers’ college. 

As you may recollect, I listened to Prof. 
Johnson’s lecture last winter at Richland, 
Kalamazoo Co., and asked him a few ques- 
tions as well as yourseif. The thought came 
to me, could I but have heard that lecture 
nearly 60 years ago, when I made my first 
effort at farming without any agricultural 
training, or any one to give me any friendly 
advice! All I got was by looking over my 
neighbors’ fences. Contrast now and then! 
It is not to be wondered at that with my 
dearly bought experience I should take a 
deep interest in our farmers’ college in be- 
half of the rising generation. More is due 
to Prof. Johnson than any one man for mak- 
ing the College popular with the farmers of 
Michigan. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. TOWNE. 





LansinG, Mich., Aug. 6, 1889, 
Prof. Samuel Johnson. 

I enclose you a petition with the names of 
the principal stockmen of Ionia Co. attach- 
ed. The entire farming community is ask- 
ing for your retention. I can get the sig- 
natures of 99 out of every 100 farmers in 
Ionia Co. to a petition to have you retained, 
We feel that the Board of Agriculture is 
making a serious mistake in asking your re- 


signation. 
Yours very respectfully, 
N. B. HAYES. 
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“OHIO” STANDARD FEED 
CUTTER. 





THE 





We this week give an illustration of the 
‘“‘Ohio’’ Standard Feed Cutter with Re- 
versible Carrier, manufactured by the Silver 
& Deming Mfg. Co., of Salem, Ohio. It is 
constructed in the most substantial manner, 
and has several improvements that add 
materially tc its efficiency. It hasac pacity 
sufficient for the use of large stock raisers 
and feeders, being equally serviceable as an 
ensilage or dry fodder cutter. {t has a 
capacity of six to ten tons of green corn 
fodder per hour, and weighs 700 ponnds. 
The company make a ful! line of feed and 
ensilage cutters, from the smallest to the 
largest, with and without elevators, to run 
by hand or power. The company have 
issued a handsome descriptive catalogue of 
the machines made by them, with a price 
list of each. It ajso contains some very 
practical articles on silos, ensilage and 
feeding, which every farmer should read. 
There are also plans and specifications for 
the construction of a hundred ton silo. Any 
of our readers can procure this work free of 
cost by dropping a postal card with a re- 
quest to the Silver & Deming Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 





WHEAT RUST. 





The lIast bulletin of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Indiana, issued in July, 
is devoted tothe subject of rust in wheat, 
one of the chief pests or diseases of the 
wheat plant. Since experimental work be- 
gan at Purdue University, wheat is the crop 
which has been chiefly studied, not only in 
regard to culture, varieties, etc., but also the 
chief enemies, insect and vegetable, which 
affect the crop. The rust on wheat is due to 
the attacks of several species of fungi, and 
low lying, rich soils are most subject to the 
disease. No varieties are proof against 
rust, yet some possess greater powers of re- 
sistance than others; and itis also thought 
that an excass of nitrogen in the soil is to 
be considered as a factor in the appearance 
of the disease. Where rust is prevalent, 
early ripening varieties are to be preferred. 

We quote the more important portions of 
the bulletin : 

‘* Wheat rust belongs to a division of the 
rusts known to botanists as Aeter@cismal, 
the meaning of which term is essentially 
embraced in the thought that these plants 
are capable of the development of several 
apparently distinct stages or form; in the 
course of a year’s growth, at least one of 
which appears upon some plant very dis- 
similar to that upon which its first or spring 
form develops. This transfer of the disease 
from one host plant to another is always 
accomplished by means of very numerous 
small spores developed by the preceding 
growth. Asin many other of the parasites 
which attack agricultural and horticultural 
crops, at least one of these forms is develop- 
ed upon some shrub or weed, which may be 
disposed of without loss to the producer. 
This fact suggested an apparent remedy— 
the destruction of the weeds which seem to 
make possible the continued life of the 
parasites by furnishing the necessary nour- 
ishment for the alternate forms. This idea 
gave considerable impulse to the study of 
these forms of fungi, especially those with 
which this paper is concerned. Yet much 
remains in doubt concerning the full life 
cycle. Much more must be done in the way 
of close investigation before any one definite 
way may be proposed for the eradication or 
thorough control of the disease. 

**The life history of these heterawcismal 
species may be divided into three distinct 
periods, consequent upon three different 
stages of development. Each of these 
growths produces spores, which upon ger- 





tee 


minating may give rise to the succeeding 
form in the cycle of development. As 
fungi they possess a very high degree fof 
parasitism, living not only upon food deriy- 
ed from their host plants, but making them- 
selves a part of thesame. Their evil effects 
are all the greater in that, unlike many para- 
sites, the affected plants do not die at the 
point of attack, but live on in a slave-like 
existence, being compelled to nourish the 
perasitic tissues throughout the whole period 
of growth. Thus it is that in the case of 
severe attacks the vitality of the affected 
plants is so reduced that they are much lesg 
able to withstand unfavorable conditions, 
such as sudden changes of temperature, and 
the result is a light harvest, but too evident 
when the product is weighed. This ¢ffeet 
of rust is particularly noticeable in the spring 
wheat districts of the Northwest, where the 
crop over large areas is occasionally almost 
wholly destroyed through the combined ac 
tion of rust and early frost. Over a large 
part of this territory, it is said, that in 1888 
had the wheat been unaffected by rust the 
frost was too light to have had a serious 
effect. 

‘‘It is a common expression among wheat 
growers that ‘red’ rust does little damage 
to the wheat, but when the ‘black’ strikes it 
the crop is gone, This expression would 
seem to embody the thought that the two 
were not only different diseases, but also 
different in their mode of action upon the 
wheat plant, which in the light of present 
microscopical knowledge of their structure 
is wholly erroneous. They are but different 
stages ip the development of an individual 
fungus. By the unaided eye we can sea 
only the pustules of rust, the fruit of the 
parasite, consisting of aggregations of very 
small spores. 

‘* Under the microscope the spores of the 
two stages appear even more diverse than do 
the pustules—yet close observation shows 
that both arise from the same vegetative fun 
gal hyphae, thread-like filameuts which ramd 
ify the tissues of the wheat plant; the black 
spores often occupying the old pustules of 
the red, only appearing later in point of 
time. Asthe redis necessarily the fore- 
ruoner of the black, and furnishes the spores 
for the general distribution of the disease at 
a time when most damage is being done te 
the crop, itis the one most to be guarded 
against; black must inevitably follow the 
recl, unless the crop has been harvested be- 
fore the fungus reaches this last fruiting 
stage. That the later appears to be of » 
more damaging character is to be attributed, 
to the fact that the wheat plant has already 
withstood a heavy drain upon its food supply 
by the early growth of the funzus, and has 
at the time of the appearance of the new 
fruiting stage reached a condition of ex~- 
havstion, at which itis unable to furnish 
adequate nourishment for its own develop 
ing seed and the further growth of the para- 
site. The latter is able to care for itself, and 
the seed remains unfilled. Hence it is that 
when a late ripening crop is early attacked 
by rust it becomes almost a total loss. And 
it also accounts for the fact that early spring 
ripening wheats are less damaged than late 
varieties, the grain baving reached maturity 
before the rust has attained its most des~ 
tructive stage, or more properly speaking, 
has not been so long within the tissues as to 
reduce the vitality of the plant below a point 
where it is no longer able to form a perfect 
berry. 

‘* These two spore forms are Known res< 
pectively as the summer and winter spores 
of the parasites. The last named spores do 
not, asarule, germinate the summer they 
are formed, but constitute a resting stage, 
lasting over the winter and germinating in 
the spring. They at once prodecs numerous 
small spores (Sporidia), which germinate 
immediately upon coming in contact witha 
suitable amount of moisture such as would 
be furnished by the moist surface of a leaf. 
The growing tude sent out by each of these 
bodies is capable of penetrating the tissues 
of some non-glumaceous plant and there 
producing a third form of the rust, known 
to botanists as the wcidium stage, because 
before their affinity with the crass rusts was 
determined, these forms were classed as a 
separate genus under that name. 

** By means of carefully conducted trial 
cultures in which the sporidia from the 
germinating resting spores were spplied 
directly to the leaves, care being taken that 
the plants upon which the tests were being 
made should be properly isolated, the par- 
ticular kind of plants upon which ecidia 
are born have been determined for many of 
the grass and grain rusts. Each of the three 
species previously named as being the ones 
most destructive to the cereal crops have 
thus been investigated. For Puccinia 
graminis, various species of the barberry 
have been determined as capable of bearing 
the alternate form. ‘The buck-thorns of tha 
genera Rhamnus and Frangula support 
that of P. coronata; and the ecidium of 
P. rubigo-vera, the rust of which is undoubt- 
edly the one most prevalent on wheat in 
Indiana, has been found to grow upon var- 
ious species of the borage family, such as 
the common hounds’ tongue ( Cynoglossum 
officinale), a road-side weed in the older 
sections of the country. There is much 
doubt as to the actual value that the ecid- 
ium is to the rust. Certain it is the barberry 
is too rarea plant to be the cause of the 
wide-spread damage attributed to wheat 
rust. The same may be affirmed of the other 
two species; for all the «cidium bearing 
plants so far known for these rusts are ex- 
ceedingly rare, There may yet be plants 
bearing this stage which remain undiscover- 
ed, but still it seems that in some cases this 
form may not always be necessary. How-~ 
ever, it is fair to suppose that it is of some 
advantage or it would not exist. At best,’ 
it makes the continued life of the fungus 
more certain. The service rendered by it 
should probably be considered as that of re- 
invigoration, much the same as that which 
is rendered by reproduction in ordinary 


plants. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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PROFITABLE BREEDING. 











Ina recent issue of the Ohio Furmer, R, 
D. Updegraff gives the following excellent 
advice : For several years colts have been 
the most profitable products of the farm. 
The street-car service of our cities has year- 
ly required tens of thousands to take the 
places of worn out and broken-down stock. 
Year by year this service has demanded,and 
has been willing to pay for, better and more 
highiy-bred animals, until now the old sneer 
about street-car plugs is no longer true. 
But the wonderful development of electrical 
science, and itsrapid adaptation to street- 
car use, with the numberless advantages it 
offers, its comparative freedom from noise 
and dirt, saving the wear of pavements, 
and greatly increased speed, and what is to 
the stockholders of street railroad companies 
the most alluring of all its attractions, its 
cheapness, all demonstrate that a horse-car 
will soon be a curiosity. The Cleveland 
street railroad company alone uses one 
thousand five hundred horses, and they are 
worn out in four years. In a few months 
they will use none. Some companies will 
use cables run by steam, but the desire to 
carry cy business in the city, and at the 
Same time to enjoy the pure air, the grass, 
and trees, and fruits and flowers of the 
untry, bas become such a passion with so 

f our people that capitalists are not 

to see that great fortune; are to be 

by conveying great multitudes pleas- 

nd above all swiftly from the suburbs 

he center of all our cities. Oaly a few 

azo a dejected little mule joggea 

mily along once in thirty minutes out 

Suclid avenue from Wilson tothe Coraers, 

drawing a bob-tail car containing a few un- 

fortuuates who lived out that way and did 

not keep horses oftheir own. ‘To-day every 

five minutes, and for part of the day every 

two and a half minutes, there sweeps down 

the avenue a train of two heavily loaded cars 

at almost railroad speed, propelled by au 

electric motor of fifteen to thirty horse 
power. 

As aresult this vast market for ordinary 
horses is forever doomed. Bat it by no 
meaus foliows that the business of horse- 
breeding will no longer yield profitable re- 
turns. When railroads were being intro- 
duced it was universally feared that draft 
horses would no longer be needed, buta 
hundred times as many are in use as were 
then, and the supply cannot keep pace with 
the demand, although they are now being 
bred systematically end in enormous num- 
bers. Railroads, instead of throwing draft 
horses out of emp/oymentas was anticipated, 
by opening up the country and creating 
busines:, created an immense demand 
which without their aid could never have 
existed. So the conditions of city life in- 
troduced and caused by the present crazs 
for suburban Homes, together with the mar- 
velous growth of our cities, will require 
great numbers of horses for new purposes. 
The building boom calls for a multitude of 
the best heavy draft horses toconvey brick 
from the yard, stone from the quarry and 
lumber from the wharf, and all of these 
must be hauled longer distances than ever 
before. So the demand for good, sound, 
j » draft teams shows no signs of 

Again, tne thousand and one 
ssities and luxuries of modern life are 
being brought to our doors as never before. 
The telephone enables orders to be sent 
everywhere quickly, and no further thought 
given to the matter, and all these systems 
of rapid delivery constantly require a greatly 
increased number of horses for their use. 

But above all, there is a constantly in- 

sing demand for bugzy and carriage 
horses; horses with beauty, style, soundness, 
courage and intelligence, and if for buggy 
driving, ability to trot fast without boots or 
weichts. Such horses were never more 
sought for, and never commanded better 
prices than right now, when our cities are 
full of creatures called ‘family and driving 
horses’ that can hardly be given away. 
Horses to meet this great and growing de- 
mand cannot be bred or educated by accident. 
They are not produced by a cross between a 
thoroughbred and a Texas mustang. In 
these days of rushing electric street-cars, 
with a headlight at night like a locomotive, 
it will not do to take your family out driving 
behind a timid, nervous, shying, brainless, 
half-broken horse; that is if you expect to 
get your family ali home alive. Our cities 
have a rapidly-increasing number of people 
who love to drive a beautiful horse, and to 
drive fast, bat they don’t want to have to 
worry allthe time as to whether they can 
get home alive or not. Certain breeds and 
strains of horses can never be depended 
upon; others are always reliable, when prop- 
erly educated. 

If we would raise horses for a profitable 
city market, success can be almost insured 
by starting with those families of the trot- 
ting-bred horse of America which have 
demonstrated their ability to transmit to 
their descendants style and beauty, stamina 
and courage, affection and speed. Let us 
waste no time in trying to create a new 
breed. Inail the world, from the thorough- 
bred pet of the aristocracy of England to 
the Arabian of the desert, who sleeps with 
his master’s children in the family tent, 
there is no breed so richly endowed with all 
those high qualities which go to make up the 
ideal family horse, at once servant and 
friend, as the trotting-horse of America. 





Cultivating Colt Courage. 

A horse that is naturally courageous may 
be-made cowardly by abuse. if he then re- 
ceives blows the fear of them is uppermost, 
and any unknown noise is imagined to bea 
coming hurt, to escape from which is an un- 
controllable impulse. The man who abuses 
his horse is often rewarded by the destruc- 
tion of his property and injury to himself, 
the result of runaways. Bat when the 
courage of the colt is developed, it is not 
nearly so likely to run away, though he be 
hampered with blinds or abused by a cruel 
master, and it is hardly too much to assert 
that if properly treated he will never run 
away. Too often the training of the colt 
has an effect contrary to the cultivation of 
its courage. Forgetting that temper is the 
most valuable quality of the horse—its 
owner tries to “break” its temper to cow 
the animal. The horse should be trained, 


not broken; the training requires firmness 
mixed with much kindness, ‘The man who 
has no control over his own temper and 
whose judgment is warped by anger is not 
fitto train a colt. Asabuse will make it cow- 
ardly, so kindness will make it courageous. 
The basis of courage is confidence, and the 
first point is to secure the confidence of the 
colt. The next is to make the colt sure of 
his surroundings, watch closely, and when- 
ever he shows fear of anything let him smell 
it. 1f he has confidence in his trainer, this 
will not be difficult. Jfhe shies at a stump 
or rock, ride or driva him up to it. Drive 
him nearer and nearer the cars, until he is 
no longer afraid of them. Have the whistle 
sounded when his head is turned towards 
it, and repeat this till he ceases to start at 
the sound. Handle his limbs and touch 
them with a strap till he no longer shrinks. 
The courageous horse, the one with the 
spirit trained, not broken, is the horse that 
does the most work. It does not lag; to 
drive it isa pleasure. It does not give up 
and leave you mired ina mud hole; it has 
the spirit, the courage to exert itself to its 
utmost. Among horses, itis the one with 
trained spirit, fine temper, that does the 
most work, the least harm, and in danger 
acts quickly and intelligently. What horse 
has more courage than the Arabian, and 
what borse is more docile, more enduring or 
admirable? —Colman’s Rural World. 





Excited Horses. 


The best thing and only thing todo when 
your horse is excited isto calm him. In a 
high state of excitement the horse does not 
comprehend what you want. Everyones has 
seen a team where one hor3e would go for- 
ward and the other fall back. All the whip- 
ping and “‘hollering’’ that a hundred men 
can do will not start such a team once in 
1,000 times. The team is excited. The 
horses show that by every action, and lash- 
ing and loud talk only makes matters worse. 
Calm the horses, Time will be saved if half 
an hour is taken to quiet any excited horse. 
An excited horse is just like an excited child. 
We have seen a child seolded and ‘‘jawed’’ 
at until it could not comprehend what was 
wanted of it to save its life. Stop scolding 
and calm the child, and the work you desire 
of it will soon be done. It is idle to expect 
an animal to do your bidding as long as it 
cannot understand your wishes. —Horse and 
Stable. 





Horse Gossip. 


THE Argyle (2:14"4), has broken 


down. 


pacer 


W. W. Bair, whe drove Maud 8. to her 








record, is dying of consumption at his home 
in Pennsylvania. 


AT the Jackson fair and exposition, Sept. 
2nd to 6th, purses aggregating $3,000 will be 
otfered in the speed department. 


Ir is ciaimed that the dam of Veritas 
2:2034), winner of the 2:33 class at Detroit, is 
from running stock. Hissire, Mark Field, was 
by George Wilkes. 

It is reported that an offer of $15,000 has 
been made for Hendryx, by a foreigner. If 
the offer is }ona fide, a trip to Europe is among 
the possibilities for this representative of 
Michigan horse-breeding. It isa big price for 
a gelding. 

JAY-EYE-SEE, the great trotter, (record 2:10) 
bas probably made his last appearance on the 
track. He cut an arteryin the leg while in 
pasture, and came very near bleeding to death. 
He is a gelding, and is owned by J. I. Case, of 
Racine, Wis. 


THe Cleveland trotting meeting last week 
was a financial success. Axtell broke the 
three-year-old record, trotting his mile in 
2:14%4. Guy, the phenomonal trotter, reduced 
his mark from 2:12to 2:10%4. Johnston paced 
a mile in 2:06%, within a quarter of a second 


of his best time. 


AYRSHIRE, who lately won the Eclipse 
Stakes, valued at $50,000, in England, is the 
property of the Dukeof Portland. The total 
winnings of the Duke’s horses this season 
amount to $395,000. All the Duke’s winnings, 
since his recent marriage, he gives to charity. 
Ayrshire’s win of $50,000 goes to the charity 
fund. 


THE bay mare Silver, that Gen. Grant drove 
for a number of years, died a short time ago 
at the farm of George W. Childs, near Phila- 
delphia. When at her best this mare could 
beat 2:30, and the General, who was a good 
driver, used to give her a spurt along the 
road. A short time before his death he pre- 
sented the mare to Mr. Childs. 


In Gene Smith (2:16), Thorniess (2:18%), 
and Henaryx (2:1834), Dauntless bas a trio of 
campaigners out this year that have not been 
equaled since Dictator’s famous three, Jay- 
Eye-See, Phalla3 and Director, were sweeping 
everything before them. Dauntless was foaled 
in 1867, and got by Hambletonian, out of Sally 
Feaglies, by Smith’s Clay, son of Neaves's 
Cassius M. Clay. 

THE gray pacer W. M.Singerly, who let the 
talent down s0 handscmely in Detroit, gave 
them another dose at Cieveland. He has any 
amount of speed, and paced a quarter in his 
race at Detroit in 3) seconds; but when he 
breaks he has got to be pulled toa standstill 
before he can again strike his gait. He broke 
at Cleveland, and broke a good many of his 
friends who placed their money on him. 

Tue Fairlawn Stud at Lexington, Ky., is to 
be sold at auction early in October, to settle 
up the estate of the late Gen. W. T. Withers. 
It was the latter's dying wish that the place 
be carried on, but his heirs have concluded to 
disperse this fine collection of horseflesh at 
public sale. Tne stud is one of the most ex- 
tensive as well as valuable trotting horse es- 
tablishmentsin the world. There are upward 
of three hundred royally bred animals on the 
place, 

In reference to an articie on the toe-weights 
worn by Olmedo Wilkes in his race at East 
Saginaw, which appeared in this column of 
our issue of July 27tn, Dr. W. A. Gibson, in 
Jackson, his owner, writes as follows: ‘* My 
attention was called to an article in ‘* Horse 
Gossip,’ in your last week's paper, in refer- 
ence to Olmedo Wilkes and the weight of his 
shces. Your informant stated he wore 16- 
ounce shoes and 28-ounce toe-weights, a state- 
ment without foundation. Oi:medo wWiikes’ 
shoes which he wore in his race weighed 
14 ounces, and he had nine-ounce toe-weights, 
Knowing that you would not injure my horse 
by such a statement purposely, Isimply re- 
quest that you correct the statement and give 
actual weight. Also state that I have no idea 
of making a pacer of him.”’ 








BEECHAM’S PuLLs act like magic on a weak 





stomack. 


Che Farm. 


Using Commercial Fertilizers. 

‘I'he use of commercial fertilizers has not 
yet assumed permanently large proportions 
in the west, except by that class, not large, 
who are engaged in the production of special 
crops. Th3 use is principally confined to 
gardeners. Farmers, however, are paying in- 
creased attention to the proper saving of 
barnyard manure, the best and cheapest, 
where it may be readily had. When shemi- 
cal manures are attempted, they should be 
used with discretion—that is, rather lightly, 
and properly diluted. Phosphates, tank 
stuff, blood manure, etc., may be applied 
more liberally, without injury to crops by 
burning or killing outright. 

Upon the subject of using commercial man- 
ures, the editor of the Philadelphia Week- 
ly Press holds that in the hands of ignor- 
ance good manures are 6ven more dangerous 
and unsatisfying than the diluted adultera- 
tions with which our farmers were formerly 
swindled. A neighbor undertook to grow a 
field of sweet potatoes. He proposed to have 
a big crop, could buy plenty of chemicals and 
did not stint their application. ‘The sprouts 
were planted. All died. They were re- 
planted and died again. For the third time 
the patch was reset, and the manure having 
expended some of its fervor, about one plant 
iu fifty survived, but declined to grow. Last 
autumn one of our farmers saw me buying 
some muriate of potash. He asked, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with tiiat?’’ ‘* Fertilize 
a new strawberry bed.’’ ‘Ah! I’ve had 
enough of that stuff, tried it on a patch of 
strawberries set last spring; killed the whole 
lot of ’em!’’ ‘Perhaps you used too much; 
150 pounds per acre broadcast is enough.’ 
‘*Great gosh! I put on nearly two tons!”’ 

Another tried a spacial sort of green sand 
marl for potatoes, covering each tuber as 
dropped with a big shovelful of marl. ‘It 
didn’t do atall. Burnt the tops off as soon 
as they started. Don’t want any more of 
that.’’ The effect comp!ained of was a most 
plausible indication of themanurial value of 
the article when properly modified by dilu- 
tion. Farmers are convinced of the value of 
stable manures, and especially of the great 
fertilizing properties of the liquid excretions 
of animals; and yet whoever owns a pasture 
field must have noticed the death of the pas- 
ture land where these liquid excretions, pure 
and undiluted, came in contact with it. 
Even the more solid manures freshly de- 
posited usually destroy vegetation beneath. 
For profitable cuiture land must be highly 
manured, yet high manuring when injudi- 
cious is a fertile cause for farmers’ disappoint- 
ment. 











More Wheat from Fewer Acres. 


W. F. Brown,in the N. ¥. TZ'ribune, 
givas some good ideas on the manner of 
preparing the soil for the wheat crop, which 
are timely, as this is the next work which 
will claim the farmer’s attention: 

The price at which wheat has sold for 
several years gives farmers small margin for 
profit, and no profit at allto the poor farmer 
who sows on impoverished land and puts 
his crop in on a poorly prepared seedbed. 
Yet we cannot well give up wheat; it is the 
best crop we have with which to seed to 
grass and clover, and the straw furnishes 
comfortable bedding and foo to our stock, 
and adds largely to the bulk and value of 
the manure heap, as it absorbs the liquid, 
which, without it, on many farms would be 
lost. Then wheat can be stored in small 
space with little risk of less, and a very 
small shrinkage, and is easily transported 
to market, and whether the price be high or 
low, it always commands the cash. No, 
we cannot do without the wheat crop, and 
we must try to make it profitable by getting 
better yields. A large acreage is sown every 
fall on such wet or exhausted land that there 
is not one chance in tea for a profitable 
crop, and it is not wise to risk seed and 
labor on such land. Again, all youcan do 
toward securing a profitable wheat crop, ends 
with the sowing. Our summer crops which 
are cultivated may be planted on indifferent- 
ly prepared seedbed and afterward, by care- 
ful and constant cultivation, we may, to 
some extent at least, make good this neglect; 
but when wheat is sown our work till bar- 
vest is done, unless we mulch or top-dress 
in winter, which is rarely done. The best 
seedbed for wheat should be level, so there 
are no depressions for water to stand; free 
from weeds or any plants which will hinder 
the growth of the wheat; settled and com- 
pacted, so as not to have cavities to hold 
water, and so the roots will take a firm hold 
of the soil; fine and mellow at the surface, so 
as to enable the young plants to appropriate 
quickly the plant-food in the soil and make 
during the short autumn period sufficient 
growth to be well rooted and blades to fur- 
nish some protection to the roots. I have 
seen wheat fields covered with a growth of 
volunteer wheat or oats at the time of sow- 
ing which overshadowed the young plants 
and injured them, and in some cases com- 
municated rust tothem. Ihave also known 
the wheat crop entirely ruined by plowing 
down a heavy growth of weeds or clover and 
seeding before the land had time to settle. 
Early plowing is always safest for wheat, 
not only because it gives more time to 
thoroughly prepare the seedbed, but because 
the necessary work which gives this fine 
seedbed thoroughly mixes the manure (if 
any is used), or helps the decay of any vege- 
table matter in the soil, and by rendering 
the land porous admits air and sunshine, 
conserves moisture and favors that chemical 
action which prepares plant-food for imme- 
diate use which would otherwise be in a 
crude and unavailable condition. 

I believe manure will pay better on wheat 
than on most farm crops, and that the best 
way to use it is as a topdressing after the 
land is plowed. Usedin this way it must 
be fine, so as not to choke the drill and in 
order that it may be evenly distributed, and 
the plowing should be done early to give 
time to apply the manure and follow it with 
enough harrowing to thoroughly mix it and 
to make the proper seedbed. I do not 
think there is any danger of getting the 
seedbed too fine if the land is plowed early 
and either settled by rains or compacted by 
frequent harrowings. I have seen farmers 
plow up the cornstubble between the shock- 
rows after cutting up the corn, and get a 
deep, loose seedbed that was very mellow; 
but this usually results in a poor crop, for a 





loose seedbed is what we wish to avoid. 


When wheat ia to be sown on corn-land it 
should be kept free from weeds, and after 
the corn is cut up a mellow surface be pre- 
pared by cultivator, harrow and roller; but it 
should never be broken up. ‘The large farm- 
er with 100 acres or so to put in must push 
ahead without waiting on the weather, but 
the small farmer who sows from 15 to 30 
acres can wait for the best conditions. If 
you can sow the seed as soon after a rain as 
the land will crumble nicely, it will come up 
stronger and make a better start than if 
sown before a rain and the land compacted 
and a crust formed on it. I think it always 
wise in summer plowing to keep a roller or 
plank drag in the field and use it each day 
on the fresh-plowed land, for if land is left 
rough and with cavities it dries out rapidly 
and the clods become hard, and should the 
autumn proye dry it may take three times 
the amount of work to prepare the seedbed 
which would be necessary if done at once, 
and usually if the surface is levelled and 
compacted as soon as plowed no clods will 
form and the moisture will be retained. In 
very drying weather it will pay to use the 
roller or drag twice a day, as land plowed in 
the forenoon would be too dry by night to 
crumble as it ought, Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I favor early sowing, but I 
would not sow with mercury near 90 degrees, 
as very hot weather does not suit the crop, 
and insects are more likely to harm it. It 
is wise to have your land prepared and be 
ready to take advantage of the best weather 
and condition of soil. Oft-repsated tests 
at the Ohio Experiment Station show that 
from five to six pecks of seed give better re- 
sultthan a smaller quantity, but with the 
land rich and in good condition and the sow- 
ing done early, less seed will be required 
than when conditions are not so favorable. 
If any farmer reads this whose wheat has 
failed to yield profitably, I would ask him to 
decrease his acreage and put his land in 
better condition, and see if he cannot make 
two acres produce as much as three or four 
have done in the past. 





English Seed Exhibits. 


At the recent Noyal Show, held at Wind- 
sor, England, a noticeable feature was the 
exhibit made by the leading seedsmen. The 

inglish farmer is very careful about his 
seeds, and special attention is paid to 
grasses. English land is being laid down 
to grass instead of cultivated for grains, as 
the latter are no longer profitable. All 
grasses are shown in various stages of 
growth, from the young plants to those in 
full bleom and on to the ripened seed. 
Dried specimens are also shown. These 
again are exhibited in pasture mixtures in 
vigorous growth. Prescriptions for mixtures 
for various soils, for both permanent and 
short pastures, are illustrated with plats of 
growing plants. These are grown in box2s, 
which are easily transported, and when a 
number of them are placed together, a very 
interesting little field is shown. In one ex- 
hibit was a plat several feet square covered 
with turf taken from a pasture in the valley 
of the Kennett, known to be over a.century 
old, in which the grasses were in full growth, 
and some of them in bloom. It was a capi- 
tal study. About 15 per cent. was peren- 
nial rye grass. Leautiful miniature lawns 
are shown, illustrating the grasses recom- 
mended. Every yariety of grain was shown 
in the seed and the complete plants. There 
were very interesting exhibits of cross-bred 
wheats and other grains. 





Agrienltural Items. 


It is estimated that four million people buy 
poultry inthe New York market. The city 
has two million inhabitants, and from its 
markets go supplies to many other points. 
Tne Kansas Furmer would have farmers 
remember that hogs ready for market reason- 
ably early in the fall usually sell at better 
prices than at any time until after the first of 
the packing season. 


W. H. GILBERT, of Richmond, N. Y., has a 
dairy of 50 cows, which average a pound of 
butter to every 14 pounds of milk, butter 
which last winter he sold at 41 cents per 
pound. He uses ensilage and says it is an 
indispensable requisite of the successful dairy- 
man. 


An Austin (Texas) inventor has devised a 
steel corn husker which, drawn by a team, 
picks and husks the corn at the rate of eight 
to twelve acres a day. The team and the 
machine move astride the row, and every ear 
of corn, large or smal], {s picked up. 


A FARMER says: Probably no one ever 
realized, until he had made a practical test of 
the matter or had closely observed the yard 
of some one who had done 80, what a differ- 
ence it makes with the manure heap whether 
the cows are keptin the stable or allowed to 
be around the yard or the pasture. 

A VirGINIA f@mer, finding his soil would 
grow better crops of corn than of any other 
farm product, confined himseif to that cereal. 
He raised it by rather primitive methods, but 
he raised 117 bushels per acre by weight, and 
the average cost per bushel, outside of rent 
and taxes, was nine cents, But if he had 
only raised 58 bushels to the acre, the cost per 
bushel would have been 18 cents. 

FARMERS in Dodge County, Wisconsin, make 
hay and barley their chief crops. Of barley 
they aversge thirty bushels to theacre. The 
hay is principally timothy. Fields that have 
been cut several years without re-seeding, 
and without fertilizers, produce from one to 
one and a quarter tons per acre. Pasturing 
is not allowed, and the aftermsth remains as 
a mulch to enrich the ground. 


At the New York experiment station, in 
1888, an outdoor silo was built. It had a 
plank foundation from which four by four 
joists fourteen feet long were raised at the 
corners for guides in building the stack. 
Green corn stalks were drawn fresh from the 
field and carefully piled on the stack nine 
feet deep, then three feet of sorghum were 
added, and then nine thousand pounds of 
corm which bore well-developed ears were 
thrown over the top. Timbers were laid 
across the top and pressure applied by means 
of chains and lever. The roof was then at- 
tached to the timbers by which the pressure 
was applied. The stack was opened in Jan- 
uary, no part of it was unfit to eat, and a very 
large portion was of the best quality of prime 
ensilage. 


Swine, says Farm and Vineyard, need more 
clover and less corn. Disease would be less 
disastrous, and less of it. If young pigs are 
turned out in the clover lot in the spring and 
allowed to grass until fail they will not be 





fat, bu: they will have large healthy muscles 


and bones, and @ keen appetite for corn. 
Then the fattening stage begins, or should 
begin, and the fat will increase rapidly. The 
animal will digest the corn better when in 
such a strong, healthy condition, and will not 
be go liable to disease. Such a hog seldom 
sickens, and the cost of raising one in this way 
is not more expensive than raising one entirely 
oncorn. The clover fields should be brought 
into more general use, especialiy in the corn 
and pork-producing States. Statistica show 
that disease deducts from the profits of pork 
ten yer cent annually of the entire product. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Brahmas. 


Brahmas were at one time much more 
popular than they now are, though ef course, 
there are still many adherents of the breed, 
and classes at the leading shows are usually 
well filled. But their place in popular 
esteem has undoubtedly been taken by some 
of the newer varieties, whose economic 
qualities have not been so much lost by 
striving after external points, It seems to 
be the case with almost all varieties, that 
after a season of great favor they are rele- 
gat2d to an honorable but still more retiring 
position. This does not mean that they 
bave failed, for in many instances they have 
had a determining influence upon the newer 
varieties. It has been so with the Brahma, 
but still, says Mr. Stephen Beale, it is to be 
regretted that seeking for colcr and heavy 
feathering of legs and feet has weakened the 
laying and table qualities of the breed. ‘There 
are two varieties of the Brahma, the dark and 
the light, both of which present the same 
external characteristics, namely, tall mas- 
sive frame; full, square, deep breast; small, 
neat head, surmounted by a pea, or triple 
comb; large powerful thighs, and legs of 
medium length, covered with profuse leg 
and heavy hock-feathering; small wings and 
tails; and long well-arched neck, covered 
with abundant hackle. Dark Brahmas com- 
bine the colors of silver-white and bluck, 
the latter predominating in the cock. The 
breast and tail are of a brilliant black, 
though in a fewinstances the former is 
mottled and white, and the leg-feathering is 
usually of the same color. The other parts 
of the body may be termed black and silvery 
white, the legs being orange-yellow in both 
varieties. The markingson a good Dark 
Brahma hen are very pretty. The ground 
color of pullets is clear grey, and on each 
feather there is a penciling, following the 
outline of the feather, of black or a darker 

shade than the body color. The hackle is 
silvery-white, sharply striped with black, 

penciled as on body, and the tail black or 
black, edged with grey. Light Brahmas 
have in both sexes a siivery white color al- 
most throughout the plumage, the black seen 
thereon being small in comparison with the 
white. The neck hackle is striped with 

black, the striping being more dense at the 
lower part of the hackle; the wing primaries 

are black, or black edged with white, the 

secondaries white on outside web, and black 

on part of inside web; the tailis black, and 

the tail coverts glossy black, the two upper 

ones Jaced with white; the leg feather is 

white or black and white mixed. Brahmas 

as arule are good winter layers, and make 

large table fowls, though the flesh is too 

much on the thighs. They are admirable 

for crossing to secure size and stamina. In 

economic qualities we think the light variety 

is the better.— Zvronto Globe. 

















Preserving Eggs for Winter. 
Although many and various methods are 
recommended for preserving eggs, yet very 
few manage to keep them in large numbers. 
Limited supplies are stored away for family 
use, but the business of preserving them for 
market has not become general. There are 
many obstacies to success, which are not 
always considered. First, only fresh eggs 
are suitable, yet it is difficult to secure them 
unmixed with older ones. A single stale 
egg may cause the lossof allin the same 
package. Secondly, eggs from hens which 
run by themselves will keep much longer 
than those from hens which are kept in com- 
pany with males. A fertilized egg will keep 
only one-third as long as one that is sterile. 
This should be kept in view, and the males 
separated from the hens at least ten days 
before beginning to save eggs for preserying. 
An egg which is unfertilized when placed in 
ab incubator, and kept at a temperature of 
one hundred and three degrees, will remain 
unchanged and fit for the table at the end 
of two weeks, while a fertilized egg, under 
similar conditions, would be either two- 
thirds incubated or rotten. ‘The difference 
in keeping qualities of the two kinds of eggs 
is equally great ina cool room, though not 
so rapidly manifested. 

A third important point is to turn the eggs 
half over at least twice a week, to keep yolk 
from adhering to shell. If keptin a room 
where the air is cool, pure, and dry, no salt, 
lime or chemical is needed. The eggs may 
be placed upon racks, to which access is had 
for turning. But the difficulty with most 
cellars and even ice-cooled rooms is that 
eggs kept in them through hot weather are 
liable to acquire a musty flavor. If packed 
in boxes with grain the boxes may be turned 
every few days as indicated above. 

A WOMAN who has made a success of the 
poultry business feeds newly hatched chicks 
on cornbread for the first ten days, then oats 
soaked till moderately soft in warm water— 
she uses her dishwater. The chicks like 
this food and grow and fatten on it. 


A FARMER’s daughter recommends that for 
the first month chicks be fed entirely upon 
cooked fooi. Her experience has been that 
raw dough of corn meal is very bad for them. 
The dough hardens and ferments in their 
crops, and if they do not die their growth is 
checked. Milk is excellent for them to 
drink, or to use to mix their food for cook- 
ing. A little cracked wheat and crushed 
corn may be fed, with soft food, after they 
are a month old, but not too much or it will 
pack in their crop. Sorghum seed is good 
for the fowls. 











‘* WHAT on earth we’re coming to, does 
anybody know?” ‘The latest fad in poultry 
raising is to bathe the hens! Bathe in 
strong soap suds with a spoonful of coal oil 
added, wipe with a towel and keep by the 
kitchen fire till dry! It would be a sight for 
gods and men to see the farmer’s wife put- 


and turning the kitchen into a hen roost to 
dry them off! And this is to be a remedy for 
gapes! 


CLOVER contains two elements that are in 
demand by the hen—nitrogen and lime. It 
is rich in the elements required for the white 
(albumen) and the shell, and if plenty of it 
be provided for the hens, no better food can 
be given. Gain should only be a portion 
of the diet of fowls, yet but few flocks re- 
ceive anything but grain, and as such food } 
Will not promote laying, it is not surprising 
that many well-fed flocks do not prove profit- 
able. Substitute clover for grain and the 
result willbe a larger number of eggs ata 
lower cost, and the flock wiil be kept in bet- 
ter condition. 








A. P. Hunter, in the N. BE. Farmer, 
thus describes a shelter be makes for his | 
chicken coops: I take a sixteen-foot board | 
of half-inch matcued pine and eut it in four 
or five equal lengths; if four lengths they 
are four feet each, if five lengths they are 
toree feet two and three-eighth inches. I 
nail these to an inch square strip of spruce 
(half of a strip of furring is excellent) and 
simply incline it over the coop-pen adj pining 
the coop to protect from rains, at the other | 
end to protect from the hot sun. ltis sur- 
prising what a difference that shelter makes 
in the comfort of that hen and ber brood! 
It was on the evening of the Fourth that 
this neighbor was telling of his unthrifty 
clicks. The next sunny day I parposely | 
left a shelter off from one coop near which 1 | 
was working and which I could observe 
frequently. The poor ben was in torture 
with the blazing sun alm 
the chick3 sought such shade as they could 
find, some squatting under a neighboring 
fence aud some in the bit of shade made by 
the coop itself. Having satisfied myself of 
its ulility I placed the shelter over the coop- 
pen and wentin to dinner. Waen I came 
out the family were gathered under the 
grateful shade as happy and contented 2s 
auy family of chicks need to be. 








st roasting her; 
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HORSE 
BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 5/A LABEL 
Manuf’d by WM. AyrEs & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blankets, 


> WELL DRILLS 


<> a\for all purposes, 

: vs) 2 Octs. for mailing 
ss = calalogues with 
6.” full particulars 


CARPENTER_ST. AND CARROLL“AVE, 





Dyspepsia is the bane 


of the present generation. Itisforits 
cureand its attendants, Sick Heads 
ache, Constipation and Piles, that 


Tutt's Pill 


have become so famous. They act 
speedily and gently on the digestive 
organs, giving them tone and vigorto 
assimilate food. Nogriping or nausea. 


>» Sold Everywhere. 











VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 
AND POULTRY. 
500 Page Bock on Treatment of Animals 
and Chart Sent Free. 
CURES ‘ Fevers, Congestions, Inflammationy 
A.A. (Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.-"Strains, Lameness. Rheumatisme 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia, 
¥.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G.G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages, 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseasese 
I.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J.K.--Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.0 

Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), « ‘38 

Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid anywhere 
andin any quantity on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co.,109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


“an 2UMPHREYS’ | 


‘ Bi ; HOMEOPATHIC 
ZH SPECIFIC Ho. OO 


n use 30 years. Theo successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, 
and Pro 





ital Weakness, 


stration, from*over-work or other causes. 
@1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for 
SOLD By DRUGGISTS, orsent poeteasa on receipt of 


Drive. 8 Medicine Cory 100 Fulton Steg Be Yo _ 
MANAGERS 20005 vexn 


To —_— a branch officein your locality. Business 


pure 
Pride: pleasure and profit. Trade established. 


o peddling. JI.E.S PARD, Cincinnati, 


‘SAFE INVESTMENT 
FARRAND’& VOTEY 


2 
ct 











Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run b 
Central Standard time. In effect June 24tn, 1889. 
Depart. Arrive. 
*MorningandChicagoEx. 6:33am *11:55am 
*Torough Mail & Chicago 10:20am *5:20pm 
Steamboat Express 4:50pm *9:45pm 
tChicago Ex. withsleep'r 8:00pm  +s:00am 
tNight Ex. with sleeper.. 10:50 = tll:40 pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:20 am 
and 8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on 
Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and the 


‘THE CREAT ENCLISH Ree 
Beecham’s 

Or Billows and Heryous Disora 
“Worth a Odaeta 238 Disorder, 


for 25 conts 
BY ALL BEUGGINTs 


DS LOIN Dogan Vial By 
EVERY FARMER 
Hi 
is Own Blacksmith! 
ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE, 
SAVING TIME AND MONGy, 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FoR gy 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR Free 


CE 


—but S0lq 


This Fo wil 4é l4-ir j 
oubtaes rge will heat 134 nch round ironto ayy 


45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE, 
—{ 


354 in, Stoel Jam! 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise cap 
gaened “ S quaiter, angie, or detached en: ra 
eaving the face of the anvil clear. A stee] Hay 
is included. cel Hasty 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise) 


This can be used in any vi 
3 Cé any vise, or separate! : 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. wows 


2 LBS, STEEL 


4% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDL 


OO >= 


Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from &16 to in 


Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS 





PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 


9-0z. SHOEING HAMMER, 








One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch File 


This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boxed 
shipping will weigh about 110 rill be f 
warded toany of our subscribers fron 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Far 

to be without them; don’t let this opp« 

a Kit of Biacksmith’s Tools at less than T 
pass. We alsoincludeacopy of this paper it 
year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





f Fire Commissioners. 
lenges the world; better than any number of it 
dividual testimonials. 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLZC MIXTURE 


— FOR— 


Hiorses, Cattle and Sheep 


Over ¥50 Horses with Colie Treated i 


the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a uate Animal. 


y mercantile. One that will inspire you with ze assertion is verified by published Annual 


o: 


ts of the transactions of the Detroit Bo 
A record which ¢ 


It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indiget 


tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Bit 
neys or Bladder. 


t will Cure in Cattie: Indigestion, Coll 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Syeentery. 


It wilt Cure in Sheep: Coli:, Hoove, Diarrhea 


or Dysentery, when given acco.ding to directions 


Ee Wika, FAY 


Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cased 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight 

doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 
for sheep. 
time usually has 
spoil by age. 


A single dose in Colic when given ia 
e desired effect. It will not 


PRICE, $1 00 PEK BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeon 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
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west. 

and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

Night express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 


A MONTH. agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
$93() ing articlesin the world. 1 sampleFre¢. 


Address JA ¥ BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 





daily. 

Sleeping car berths ca: be secured at G. T. R. 

Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. Detroit. 


aeto‘sent LIVING LEADERS ce WORLD 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,StatesmeD, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
HUSBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 
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Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. Try 
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Standard time. 
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Horticultural. ) 
————————— S| 
The Fall Planing of Strawberries. 
vost horticulturists are agreed that the best 
we to plant strawberries is in the spring. | 
' tit is sometimes exp tient toset the beds 
» the fall, for various reasons, chief of which i 
; usually the p2rtial crop to be expected the 
we season. Matthew Crawford, of Cuya- 
wa Falls, O., gives the following directions 
fall planting. As Mr. Crawford is a nur- 
eer man and fruit grower of wide experience, 
9is a reliable authority: 
‘y fallplanting we mean the transplant- 
f runners of the present year’s growth, 
whether it be done in July or October. 
gre and skill it may be done a3 soon as the 
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it that the crown 
the weather be dry and hot after plant- 
ng, so that the plants wilt, (hey should get 
one good watering in the evening and the soil 
should be stirred the next mcrning, If this 
proves insufficient, they should either have 
some shade during the heat of the day, or the | 
st leaves that wilt should be removed to 
lessen the evaporating surface. 

If it is desired to test anew variety the fall 
3 the best time to plant it, for the reason that 
it will bear the next season ard enable one to 
decide as to its value and give ample time to 
greatly increase the stock. 

Fall set plants must be protected during 
the winter. Two inches of straw will answer. 
Of course the drainage should be such that 
water can not lie on or near the surface. Our 
method when taking up small lots is to drop 
each one in a pail of water as it is dug, and 
carry them toa shed where they are trimmed. 
Large lots are put in a wet sack. 

When plants are received in a dry time, it 
isan excellent plan to plant them tempor- 
arily two or three inches apart in mellow 
soil where they can be shaded and watered. 
In afew days new roots will be formed, 
when, after a thorouga watering, they may 
be removed with the soil adhering and set 
without any check. 





The Appie- Tree Borer. 


B. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
this State, says in the Pr irie Farmer: 

Only the careful and observing orchardist 
knows to what extent his orchard is affected 
by this pest, and the labor required to exter- 
minate it when once it gets possession. 
Every year, especially in the West, thcus- 
ands of trees are lost that, had the owners 
known what was the trouble, and taken suit- 
able measures in the early summer, could 
have been saved. 

The least hardy varieties are the most sub- 
act toattack. Those that have been ivjur- 
ed, or are not thrifty from any cause, are 
extremely liable to its depredations. Those 
that have been leaned over by the wind, ex- 
posing the body to the hot afternoon sun, 
are generally the most badly infested and 
the most difficult to remedy. 

As I have been quite successful, even be- 
yond my own expectations, in saving trees 
that would ordinarily be thought past re- 
demption, I will briefly give my method of 
handling them. 

The first thing to be done is to straighten 
up the leaning trees, if not too large; and if 
less than six inches in diameter it can be 
Safely done. I dig a trench from the south 
Side of the tree to the north side, on the 
west, two feet or more deep, and distant 
from the tree according to its size. Then, 
by digging under the tree to the middle, or 
beyond, I am able to straighten it up, and I 
lean it a little to the southwest. As the 
Toots and a body of earth go with the tree 
it is easily kept in position. Then I go over 
the borer eaten poriion with a knife, cutting 
Out the insects and cutting back the edges of 
the affected portions to sound bark. 

I put grafting wax in some vessel in which 
ican heat it. I build a fire among or near 
my trees to be treated, so I can heat the wax 
readily. Iusea hand brush broom or an 
Old paint-brush, and put the wax cn the 
trees liberally and ‘‘piping hot,’ being 
careful to cover all the injured portions. 

This kills the insects that have gone into 
the trees,and any eggs that may have escaped 
the knife. It shuts out all possible entrance 
for one or two years at least. It also, by 
Shutting out the elements, promotes the 
healing process in the tree. 

I havo used pine-tree tar with apparently 
equally good results, and I mention this, as 
it is cheaper and more generally attainable 
than grafting-wax. 1 recommend, how- 
ever, to put in resin to harden it somewhat 
—not enongh to cause it to crack, but 


ty. 
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| enous 80 the hot noon sun will not so melt 


it as to cause it to run off. 

It is not improbable thatthe scant of the 
tar, and of the resin in the wax, may have 
a tendency to keep away the mature insects, 
as Iseldom find any new lodgment of bor- 


j 
1 ers on the trees so treated. 


While the months of May and Jane prove 
the best in results, the work can be done at 
any time. ‘To go over the orchard in July, 
and even as late as August, may be the 
means of saving many valuable trees that 
would otherwise be lost. 





Currant Worms. 


A Dorchester subscriber has had much 
trouble with the currant worm, Nematus 
Ventricosus, an imported insect, that has 
caused tnuch damage for some years past. I 
could wish there were no worse insect 
enemies to contend with. The eggs are laid 
on the under side of the leaves early in the 
spring by an insect that winters just under 
the surface of the ground or in the leaves or 
other rubbish under the bushes. The eggs 
can be seen by the naked eye laid along a rib 
or vein of the leaf. Svon after hatching 
the young larve begin to eat holes through 
the leaf and after a while crawl to other 
leaves, which they consume by ealing from the 
edges till nothing remains but the leaf stalk 
and central rib. If one is much in the gar- 
den and has good eyes, the quickest way to 
destroy these worms is to notice the few per- 
forated leaves near the bottom of the bushes 
and pick them off and crush in the hand or 
under foot. The hatch from two or three 
leaves may, if neglected, destroy a whole 
bush in a few days. I have had little use for 
poisons, so long as 1 could visit my bushes 
daily or three or four times a week early in 
the season. If the bushes are neglected till 
the worms are spread over them they can be 
easily destroyed by sprinkling the foliage 
with powdered white hellebore or the same 
in water thrown into the bushes with a gar- 
den syringe. I prefer the latter method. 

But it must be remembered that there are 
two or more broods of worms in a season, 
aud the first sprinkling will only destroy 
hatched worms, so there may be need of 
several applications during the season. 

White hellebore is not a dangerous poison 
to man, and if used faitbfally early in the 
season there will be little use for it after the 
fru‘t begins toripen. In any event the first 
rain will wash the fruit clean. In reply to 
the Dorchester irquirer I would say that 
bushes on rich or poor soils are eoually sub- 
ject to attack, but it will beuseless to apply 
poison except when the worms are eating the 
eaves. Little can be done this fall to pre- 
vent a spring attack, though some advise 
scraping and burning rubbish found under 
ithe bushes to destroy the puy x or mature in- 
sects which may be secreted init. A heavy 
coat of coal ashes under the bushes has also 
been recommended, but I have seen little re- 
sult from this application, though such ashes 
are good to keep down weeds. 

Daring cold weather, ifa few barrels of 
sifted coal ashes keptin an out-building are 
used to abscrbd the chamber slops of the 
house, and ar2 then thickly spread under 
currant bushes in the spring, they may grow 
so rapidly that the worms will do little dam- 
age if reasonably well watched.—NV. Z. 
Farmer. 


Rust on Blackcaps. 


E. J. Brownell, in the Orunge County 
Farmer, in a very practical letter on this 
disease, says: 

I have a theory that this affection is fre- 
quently, if not always, caused by some 
weakness of the bush; either lack of vigor in 
the parent stock or some lack in the soil in 
which planted, and that if the affected 
plants are removed at once on the first ap- 
pearance of the disease and burned or remov- 
ed entirely from the healthy ones it is all 
that is necessary to eradicate the trouble and 
that a remedy egainst a recurrence may 
often, if not always, be had by the applica- 
tion of some good, strong fertilizing mater- 
ial to add to the strength of the plants re- 
maining. 

This theory has been borne out in practice 
with me to a great extent, having on several 
occasions had from one-fourth to one-third 
of the bushes in a small plantation become 
thus affected aud when first noticed digging 
out and destroying these canes and manur- 
ing the others left, giving first a good appli- 
cation of wood ashes and then mulching 
heavily with stable manure. There was no 
further trouble from this source. Of course 
it is annoying to have ¢0 many vacant 
spaces as this treatment will cause, but it 
seems tome better than to root out the whole 
plantation. If it seems desirable the 
ground thus left vacant may be worked over 
and some other crop planted in until the 
raspberries can be replaced with new healthy 
ones. Perhaps this treatment may not al- 
ways prove as efficient as it has done in 
those cases that have come under my obser- 
vation, but I believe it is at least worth while 
to give it atrial where this trouble prevaiis 
unless so large a proportion of the bushes 
are already affected that enough will not be 
left after removing those diseased to pay for 
the use of the land occupied, even if all those 
still healthy could be saved in good condi- 


tion. 





Set Young Orchards. 


Old orchards are like old people, their will 
is good but their vitality is gone. Why suffer 
from a scarcity of fruit when by only a little 
trouble and expense you can have in a few 
years an abundance of apples of your own 
raising? How can a man enjoy the fruits of 
his labor better than by planting an orchard 
thereby having an abundance of fruit—the 
apple? The apple is the king of fruit, lasting 
almost the year through, and relished by 
both old and young. Look at the different 
uses we put the apple to, from the dainty 
jellies and pies to the substantial meal that 
the boys make off of them, and then one 
can not fail to suit the taste in the different 
flavors of the many varieties of both sour 
and sweet. 

Fa!l will soon be with us and as soon as 
the leaves have turned, and before they drop 
young trees can be planted or set in safety. 
In setting out a young orchard select a piece 
of ground that is naturally dry, or thorough- 
ly drained by ditching, as fruit trees will not 
do well on a sour wet soil. Crop the piece 
the year previous to planting the trees, there- 
by giving the ground good cultivation and 
thus freeing it from weeds. Do not follow the 
old system of rowing both ways but plant 
them at hap-hazard fashion, thereby securing 





the free circulation of air,and more sunshine 








which is beneficial to the ripening and col- 
oring of the fruit, Dig your holes three feet 
square and two and one-half feet deep, In 
the bottom place rotted manure mixed with 
the top soil well stamped around the fibers 
of the roots. The best time to set trees is in 
the fall, mounding the ground well around 
the trunks. The mounds keep the water 
from the roots and thus prevent heaving 
which would loosen the roots. By fall set- 
ting we gain time and to the farmer time is 
money—and in the spring nature can do her 
work on a par with trees that have become 
established. 

For the first four or five years keep the 
ground under cultivation with some light 
crop, giving occasional dressings of manure 
and ashes, and at the expiration of this time 
your trees will have begun to bear and you 
can say I am eating the fruit of my labore. 
in a few years you will have a surplus for 
market. Use none but strong thrifty stock 
and you will secure a good stand. Keep 
your trees pruned and never let the limbs 
cross each other. The best varieties for sale 
are the Baldwin and King of Tompkins, Let 
the farmer set the roadside with apple trees 
and let the village man set themin the cor- 
ners of his lot, and all will profit by their 
work.— Orange County Farmer. 





How Figs Grow. 


Estelle Thomson, writing from sunny 
California, the ‘home of the fig,’’ gives in 
the Home-Maker for July, a most interesting 
description of fig culture, and thus protrays 
the ripening of that delicious fruit: 

It is a peculiarity ofthe fig tree that it 
never flowers outwardly. Many claim that 
it has no flowers, because they are so con- 
cealed; but they are, in reality, very numer- 
ous. A little hollow bud puts out on the 
sida of the fig shoot. It is. hardly no- 
ticeable at first—scarcoly larger than the 
head of acommon pin. Inside of this bud 
(cr sycorus, es it is known), packed with 
the utmost skill and compactness, nature 
stores the flowers which are to make fruit by 
and by. Cutopen a bud, after atime, and 
inspect its contents. The work is done 
nicely. The little green packing-case is 
stowed full in every tiny niche of florets that 
are eventually to become seeds of the per- 
fect fruit. When about half-grown, the bud 
takes a restingspell. You think the crop 
may be a failure, it advances so slowly. But 
have patience— wait! 

Of a sudden the bud-shaped case begins to 
swell; it grows larger every hour, and rounds 
out rapidly. You can hardly believe your 
eyes, watching it. Yesterday it was a bud, 
inclosing flowers; to day it is a fig, fully 
formed, rich in pulp and very sweet. 1t be- 
gins to take on color—it may be green or 
amber, red or white, purple, violet, black or 
blue, according to variety. It looks ready 
toeat. The bees come flying out to inspect 
it; the wasps hover near, anxious to tap it as 
soon as its juices will flow; the birds sit and 
rock in the tree tops and eyeit longingly; 
the door-yard fowls crowd and hop with 
lusty springs to reach it; even the swine 
have a knowing way of rooting about the 
tree’s base waiting for the tempting morsel 
when it falls; but you, keeping guard closely, 
say—lt is a pretty sight, truly, but mine is 
the prize! And then, cne day, when the 


‘ sun shines down hotly until it has warmed 


and mellowed it through and through, you 
bring out your knife and clip its stem and 
lay back its quivering pulp and set your 
teeth into its delicious seeds and crunch, 
crunch delightedly, as you drink in its life 
juices; while all the birds and bees and 
wasps and doorway fowls, and even the 
swine, turn envious eyes at your selfish 
greed, and set about looking for another 
sycorus ready to swell. 





The Shade Trees of Paris. 


One of the glories of Paris is its beautiful 
shade trees, which are found on nearly all of 
the boulevards and principal avenues, and 
which are made beautiful by the care that is 
bestowed uponthem. One notices particalar- 
ly the arrangements made for supplying them 
with all the moisture they need. In most 
instances a depression some six inches deep 
is made around thetree, which iscovered by 
a circular iron grating of ornamental design, 
four or five feet in diameter. These shallow 
basins are filled as often as occasion requires 
by the street watering corps, and the water- 
ing is done systematically and in a thorough 
manner. During the late dry spell many of 
these iron gratings were temporarily remov- 
ed and the basins opened tothe depth of a 
foot or more in order to give the roots of the 
trees sufficient moisture to keep themin the 
best condition. The trimming is most care- 
fully arranged, and an avenue of sycamores 
or horse chestnuts in four lines of trees, and 
showing a luxuriant growth of foliage, is a 
beautiful sight. The branches, and even 
twigs lopped off in the trimming, are care- 
fully saved and made into bundles of fag- 
gote, for no wood is ever wasted in France. 
—Philadclphia Press. 





FLORICULTURAL. 


Tue best time to plant pansy seeds is in 
the autumn. Sow out doors in September 
and cover the young plants with evergreen 
branches or forest leaves, being sure the 
seed bed is well drained. They will give 
fine blooms early in the spring. 


Tux Cobewa Scandens is a beautiful and 
very desirable climber, and would be seen 
much more frequently but for the difficulty 
in getting the seed to germinate. It grows 
very rapidly when once well started, and 
produces many pretty blue flowers. The 
Wistaria is another very charming climber, 
but one not frequently seen. It has pale 
Javender flowers, growing in racemes not 
unlike the flowers of the locust. 


Livigs need a good mulching to keep 
the root cool and moist. A bed of lilies 
that has been properly mulched in a few 
years will yield enormously; more than thrice 
the number of flowers will ba produced, and 
they will be mach larger, with better defined 
colors and of greater substance. A lily-bed 
should be made in a position where it can re- 
main undisturbed for a number of years,and 
as long as the plants flower well. 

Dorotny says, in the Country Gentle- 
man: For a stately screen or dividing line, 
there is nothing quite so imperiously pretty 
as a row of hollyhocks. Not annuals, to be 
sure;and the forethought that sows seed in the 
spring for summer after next has need of 
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faith, but with that faith and foresight it is 
entirely easy to have a grand show from the 
seed. Clumps or screens of sweet peas 
may often be utilized to accentuate an unin- 
teresting portion of the grounds, or to con- 
ceal some homely object of use, Planted 
deep!y and thickly, as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, and brushed in advance, 
they will grow tall and stalky, ina charming 
union of solidity and lightness, Free cutting 
prolongs the flowering season, and few 
flowers fill a vase more exquisitely than a 
bunch of sweet peas. 


Tue Country Gentleman tells how to 
make a wild garden, in answer to an in- 
quiry, as follows: First select a piece of 
ground in arather retired position, manure 
and cultivate it, and cultivate and manure it 
till it is rich, clean and mellow. Then pur- 
chase of the seedsmen all the perennial seeds 
you can obtain, and sow them broadcast and 
rake them in. If sown thick enough, not 
much else willgrow on the land, and next 
year there will be a profusion of flowers. 
The strong will crowd out the weak unless 
special attention is given to the weaker ones. 
Add wild flowers from the woods and ra- 
vines, by marking them when in bloom, and 
digging them up afterward. We have seen 
flowering plants thus hold their places with- 
out care a dozen years. 


In April, 1887, W. W. Coles,a Lansdowne, 
Pa., florist, bought a plant of one of the new 
roses, Mrs. John Laing, for one dollar. 
In July, in conversation with a friend on tLe 
question how many young rose plants could 
be grown from one stock plant ina season, 
quite acontroversy arose, which finally cul- 
winated in a bet of a champagne supper 
that Mr. Coles could not raise 550 plants 
from one rose plant by tha 15th of the follow- 
ing April. No restrictions as to methods 
were made, and Mr. Coles chose to propa- 
gate by graftingon Manetti stocks. Dac 
ember 24th the first lot of plants was grafted, 
about 175, and in February scions were tak- 
en from these, and on the day named, Apri- 
15, 1888, Mr. Coles had 1,300 plants fit to 
ship to any part of the country, 

AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS is a plant 
which might be well termed the blue lily, and 
is one of the easiest to cultivate; being al- 
most hardy it will grow without fire-heat; 
the only protection it needs in the winter 
months is to be kept clear from frost, which 
can be easily doneif kept ina cold frame, 
the pot laid on its side and kept dry: as the 
roots arethick and fleshy, there is a large 
amount of sap stored up that serves the plant 
in good stead during the dull season, that 
little water is necessary; but when the plants 
start into growth in the spring, water should 
be given more freely; in fact, asthe summer 
advances, and the plants show their flower- 
spikes, the pots should have a large saucer 
put under each, and be well supplied with 
water till the blooms are opening, when less 
should be given. The agapanthus makes a 
most useful change in color amongst the 
other flowering plants in the conservatory. 
lt isa beautiful plant for blooming on the 
piezza, where it is very showy.—Jorticul- 
tural Times. 


Tur Boston Transoript says: Last spring, 
in the time when daisies blossom, a lady 
living on Mount Bowdoin went out to gath- 
er a bunch of the gold-hearted flowers. See- 
ing some exceptionally large and deeply col- 
ored clover blossoms, she stooped to pick 
them, and discovered a four-leaved clover, 
and another, until she had found seventeen 
four, and one six-leaved one on the 
one plant, not larger than her own 
hand. The plant was in a rocky spot, and 
its roots readily detached themselves from 
the scant soil and came up in her hands. 
She took it home, set it out in her garden, 
and it produced its kind through all the sum- 
mer long. The plant never increased in 
size, its roots refusing to spread themselves, 
but she rarely visited it without being re- 
warded by from one to eight four-leaved 
specimens. In the autumn the lady trans- 
planted the root to a small salt box, which it 
not nearly fil], but, since that time, it has 
born thirty-seven four, and a dozen five- 
leaved clovers. 





Horticultural Items. 


Tue Crescent and Cumberland strawberries 
have not yet been displaced by newer varie- 
ties. 


A. I, Root, in Gleanings, says the bush Lima 
beans are considerably more tropical in their 
nature than the ordinary pole Lima beans. 
They must have warmer weather and should 
be planted later than pole Limas. 


Tue cedar bird is a little rascal in the cherry 
orchard. Don’t shoot him, though, for the 
sum of his good qualities exceeds the total of 
his injurious ones. Scare him out of the or- 
chard, but spare his life. He’s afraid of a 
stuffed cat, owl or hawk. 

Mr. C. W. GARFIELD says that good culture 
of young asparagus plants for one year will 
make plants ready to be placed in permanent 
quarters. Asparagus is a strong feeder, but 
does not root deeply. It has a habit of stor- 
ing immense quantities of goods in its fleshy 
roots to be used in rapidly pushing the growth 
above ground in the proper season, hence the 
value of having a large amount of available 
plant food within its reach. 


L. B. PIERCE, of Ohio, has been much an. 
noyed by the raids of men and boys on his 
strawberry plantation. This season he 
mounted guard ever his fruit, not with a gun, 
but with a spy-glass. This weapon brought 
the marauders near enough for identification 
sufficient to warrant legal action for trespass, 
and in some instances the sight of a man with 
an unknown instrument in his hand and 
taking down notes in a note-book so mystified 
intending raiders that they abandoned their 
purpose. 


E. P. POWELL, of Oneida County, N. Y., 
sets his currants in rows seven feet apart, 
and between the rows plants Cuthbert rasp- 
berries, keeping but four or five canes in & 
hill and not allowing them to sucker. The 
earth is made rich and strong and kept s0, 
and the double crop is profitable, with cur- 
rants at $2.50 and raspberries at $3.50 or $4. 
Rows of grapes are put eight feet apart; with 
currants between, and strawberries under 
the trellises. The strawberry crop is not ideal 
but fairly good. 


A WASH said to be effectual in keeping 
rabbits, mice, sheep, ete., from gnawing the 
bark of trees is made as follows: Fresh lime 
slaked with soft water (old soap suds is best), 
make wach the thickness used to wash house 


or fencing. Where one peck of lime ig used, 
while hot add one gallon crude car bolic acid, 
costing fifty cents, one-half gallon gas-tar, 
costing ten cents, and four pounds of sulphur, 
Stir well. For summer wash leave gas-tar 
out and add in place of it one gallon of soft 
soap. Wash the last of May or June. This is 
also @ preventive of the depredations of the 
borers. Use a flat paint brush to apply. 
Apply whenever it seems to have been washed 
off. 

SPEAKING of strawberry culture, a writer in 
the Country Gentleman says: ‘If you have 
not clean land, it will, be cheaper to plant a 
new bed each spring, and plow under the old 
one 48 800n as the berries are gone, than to 
clean out a bed and keep it to grow a second 
crop. Ihave usually done this, and I plant 
my old bed in sweet corn, and grow a full and 
profitable crop when planted by July 4. A 
few years of this rotation will give very clean 
as well as rich land, for the strawberries will 
receive large quantities of manure in the 
mulch alone, and when this and all the growth 
of vines are turned down to rot, it makes the 
land light, lively and rich; and as no seeds 
are allowed to ripen, in a few years foul land 
can be made so clean that the bed can stand 
two or more years if desirable. 














Warm weather often causes extreme tired 
feeling and debility, and in the weakened con- 
dition of the system, diseases arising from 
impure blood are liable to appear. To gain 
strength, to overcome disease, and to purify, 
vitalize and enrich the blood, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








Apiarian. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Bee Journal 
says he has known a bee to fly one and one- 
quarter miles and return in eight minutes on 
a warm, still day. In a damp windy day it 
took the same bee 15 minutes to make the 
same trip. The bee was marked by a spot 
of red paint, on the back, so there could be 
no mistake. 


~~ 





THE June i3sue of the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view is a symposium on the subject of shade 
for bees. The novice in apiculture would 
exclaim ‘*Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?’ Some noted apiarists say shade 
is needed and necessary; others equally not- 
ed say itis not necessary. You pays your 
money and, takes your choice. 


_— 





Byron WALKER, of Capac, last year 
took a number of colonies of bees up the 
Mississippi River in search of nectar,advanc- 
ing with the season of bloom. ‘This year he 
went to Kenton, Tenn., the 16th of April, 
bought 100 colonies of bees, and the first of 
June he had taken a crop of 1,900 Ibs. comb 
honey and 1,400 lbs. extracted. Mr. Walker 
makes a success of his peripatetic apiary. 


~~ 


J. M. Hicks, of Battle Ground, Ind., has 
& sample of alsike clover honey extract- 
ed in 1869, which he says is as nice as when 
it was extracted. He does not name the 
method by which it was preserved. Mr. 
Hicks is a strong advocate of alsike clover 
as a honey plant, saying itis the best crop 
for a fine quality of honey, and unexcelled 
by any other bee-plant in pointof yield, as 
it often produces from 500 to 800 Ibs. to the 
acre. 








G. M. DooLITTLE keeps in his bee-cellar 
a quantity of saw-dust for a purpose he thus 
explains: ‘‘ Every month I bring in a bush- 
el or more of fine, dry basswood sawdust, 
such as is made while sawing sections, and 
scatter it onthe floor. This sawdust will 
absorb almost its bulk in moisture, ¢o that I 
retain it here to keep all dry, sweet and 
nice. Before I used this, the dead bees on 
the floor would mold and smell badly, but 
now all smells sweet and nice, and no mold 


appears.”’ aed 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Prairie Farm- 
ersays: A beekeeper was once puzzled to 
know why all his swarms deserted, as they 
were put into clean, new hives. On inves- 
tigating, he ascertained that his new hives 
hadthe odor of kerosene; they had been 
manufactured during winter and stored in 
the back room adjoining his grocery, where 
were stored barrels of kerosene and other 
supplies, and the hives had imbibed these 
odors. The smell of kerosene is very dis- 
tasteful to bees. 


Vane 
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The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article ftself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any yr i agnort 

. . rilla or blood puri- 
M erit Wi ns fier before the evi 
Ilood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla js sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success. 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litt'e pam- 
phiet ‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
— the method I pursue. 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
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free. Address Aer. 
f2-ly GEO, E, HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


SAL SURE Death to Chinch Bugs, Corn 
and prices on ¢: Red Lye saan TREAT. 
n car lots at your railway station. ~ 

ISE ON FERTILIZING free. Address * 
. Ss. FITCH, Bay City, Lliche 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 











AND RELIABLE, 
are growing the (& 


OL LARGEST AND 


considered, 
SUPERB STOCK before buying. 


In BUDDED APPLES and STANDARD PEARS they acknowledge no competiti 
Nurserymen and dealers will consult their own integaaie by getting ey 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


Atsortment of Nur 
ry Stock in Americn, 


. juality 
prices on thig 


MOS? COMPLETE 


(7° Special inducements to buyers ia large quantitleg, 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. N. YJ 
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particulars. 
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BEAVER FALLS, - 


GREAT OFFE 


q Pianos.-$35.-Organs, 
Direct from Factor 
No such offer ever made before, 
Every man his own agent. 
your home before paying. 
Address 
The T. Swoger & Son Pianos 


at Manufacturer’s 


Examine in 
Write for 


Organs, 
PENN’A, 





FOR FALL WHEAT 
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six Bobbins, and one Instruction Beok. 
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Sewing Machines! 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEW AND. 1 3 
GRBATLY IMPROVHRD 


Hich-Arm SINGER 


far. 0 The Finest and Best Made Mechine of the Singer Pattern in the market, 


a 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Ratfler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers} 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, ong 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 


These articles are all included in the price named 
Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmans 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18. 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 
machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


OO |! 


There never was 8 high-arsg 





OF THE IMPROVED 


KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
SEWING MACHINE. 


u 


atcaen 


soription to the Farmer. 
teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 
each Machine, 


rx! 7: f 
1 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State ! 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at($16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran: 
We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 


THE LOW-ARM MACHINE. 


SINCER PATTERN. 


<< ADULIVJ ,, YU} OF UOIZAIIOS 
=n S,14898A BUC SOPNIIU] YSIYM 


o'ors © CaAINCAA woldd 
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A full set of attachments included wit 





These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c, on each machine, according 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS, 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office, 


Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 





DETROIT Mice 
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THR MIGHIGAN PARMBEBR. 


Aug. LO, 1889. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER, 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
—— p——= 


during the week ending July 27 were 
236,120 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing July 13 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 4,347,728 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
for those eight weeks of 5,400,984 ba. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending July 27, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 760,000 bu., of which 560,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 200,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 920,000 bu., of which 840,000 went to 


Western factory, fresh, prime 10K%@11% 
Western factory good 9 @1 
Western dairy and factory, ordinary 8 My 
PE UNIO ccs cucdicaccsd besechoshts Fn 
The exports of butter from New York 
since May Ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, Compare as follows: 

Suporte. 


For week ending August 5............ 
Same week 1888............++++ 
SinceMay 1, 1680............+000« 
Same time last year 


CHEESE, 
Michigan full cream cheese is_ still quoted 
quiet and unchanged in this market at 9@ 
9'¢e. The cheese factories of the State 
appear to have generally done'a good business 
this season. ‘The Croswell factory has sold 
its June cheese at nine cents, it being ships 
ped directly to England. With this ship- 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


The State Board of Agriculture was in 
session at Lansing on Wednesday of this 
week. Several important affairs came up 
for consideration, among which was the 
appointment of a successor to Prof, Me- 
Ewan, and the request for the resignation of 
Bat the matter 
most interesting to the farmers of Michigan 
is the action of the Board relative to the 
resignation of Prof, Samuel Johnson, at the 
head of the Department of Agriculture. 

We regret, exceedingly, that the Board 
utterly refused to grant the investigation 
asked for by Prof, Johnsonand his friends, 
though the request was strongly backed by 


Prof. H. 


that it was a wrong assumption that the 
Board was bound to act only upon public 
judicial investigation, a theory which had 
been advanced, but that they are responsible 
to the State for the conduct of the institu- 
tion; and bound to make only such investi- 
gation as satisfied their judgment as to the 
wisdom of retaining or dispensing with the 
services of any employe.”’ 

That is to say, the Board reserves to it- 
self the right to discharge any man, no mat- 
ter how maliciously he may have been slan- 
dered, no matter how false the accusation, 
‘if its judgment is satisfied,’’ and turn him 
away with blackened reputation, utterly un- 
able to clear himself or gain redress! Such 
action savors strongly of the methods of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Governor says the Board is responsible 
tothe State for the conduct of the institu- 


Lard Adulterations, 


Pfof. H. W. Wiley, chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has issued a bulletin 
fourth of a series on food adulterations, 
which discusses very fully the adulterations 
of lard. Prof. Wiley, after defining lard, 
cotton seed oil, stearine, ete., gives the 
properties, both chemical and physical, of 
pure Jard. ‘These, summarized, are the 
Specific gravity, which is less than thet of 
cottonseed oil, and the melting point, which 
is above that of the steam lards. Pare lard 
melts at about 40 degrees, and @ wide varia- 
tion from this point is suspicious, Chemical- 
ly treated with iodine, there is a wide differ- 
ence between the amount absorbed by pure 
lards and that taken up by the adulterants 
of refined lard. Under the microscope iard 


reported as yielding poorly, and being bad 
shrunken in Lenawee, It is also reported ps 
being under weight. ° 


When the Lansing Republican threateneg 
to advertise for sale its accounts with gelin. 
quent subscribersit meant business, ang the 
hist adorns a recent issue. 


After four years of litigation the Harrig 
Lake drain in Oakland County has been com. 
pleted satisfactorily, and the people ip the 
vicinity are consequently rejoicing- _ 


Frank Porter, of Jasper, lost his life jn . 
singular manner on the 5th. He was unde. 
the binder table of his reaper, making - nae 
repairs, when it fell, crushing him to death — 


G. B. Stephens, son of Hon. Thomas 
Stevens, president of the Firat Nationa! Re: ’ 
of Niles. was shot at Guthrie, Oxiaho Fo 
the 6th, during a dispute over a land « : 


Notwithstanding Mrs. Peter Loomis 
Farmington, has reached the age of 86 
she is to be found picking berries a 


years 


Michigan Yair and 
Michigan State Agr 
stroit Expositior 
Bestern Mich Ag’l§ 

Nort! 

South wester 
Western Mi 
Colorado State 
Delaware ™t 
Dakota Agi 
Georg 

Indiana State 5 
Tilinois 

Jowa ~ 
Kansas ~ 


— 


Louis 
Monte! 
Minnes { 


petitions and personal letters asking such 


investigation. Pcof. Johnson’s resignation company with her children, grand and great, 


BASTERY OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. | tno united Kingdom, and 80,000 bu. to the 
ment of 18,000 lbs. was sent 29,000 Ibs. a 
tion, Just so, And here are 1,700 of the | Shows a definite erystailine structure, but 


P. B. BROMFIELD, M’er. 


an 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Bubscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to have it sen: to. 
In writing for a change of address all tnat ‘s 


mecessary to say 18: Change tne address on 


MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoftice to —— 
Postoftice. Sign your name in fui. 
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Tris Paper ts Entered at the Detros Post- 
ufce as tecond class matter. 








STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN, 


The following dates are claimed by 

Michican breeders for sales of stock: 

AUG. 31—Geo. Coleman, Livingstone Co., 
Galloway cattle. 

OCT. 16—Coe Bros., Kalamazoo, Hereford cat- 
tle, Percheron Horses and Poland China swine. 
J. A. Mann, Auctioneer, 

OCT. 24-—A. W. Bissell, 
shires and Poland-China swine 
Auctioneer 

SEPT. 4—W.H. McEwan, of Bay City, Holstein- 
Friesians. Sale tobe held onthe Ionia Fair 
Grounds. J. A. Mann, Auctioneer, 


Pewamo, Shrop- 
J. A. Mann, 








Mr. Roserr Gippons, editor of the 
FARMER, has been confined to the house by 
serious illness for nearly two weeks. His con- 
dition is considerably improved at the time 
ot writing, but his engagements must neces- 
sarily be cancelled for the present, and it 
will probably be several weeks before he 
will be able to make renewals. 








WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 267,577 bu., against 
169,906 bu. the previous week, and 395,555 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 194,1SS bu., against 
85,992 bu. the previous week, and 293,580 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 143,557 bu., against 96,109 
bu. last week, and 350,852 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this crain on Aug. 3rd was 12,687,967 bu. 
azainst 12,134,879 bu. the previous week, and 
22,997,794 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows an increase from the 
amount reported the previous week of 553,- 
088 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 10,- 
309,827 bu. 

The market here for the week shows a 
slight gain. No. 1 white closed a cent high- 
er than on Jast Friday, and No. 2 red % of 
acent. Futures in No. 2 red made a slight 
advance, but September shows a decline. 
Fatures in New York and Chicago are also 
lower. Old No. 1 white sold here at 90 
cents, and No. 2 red at 82, with light 
transactions. 

The following tavleexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat (new) in this market 
from July 15th to August 9th inclusive: 

No. 2 
Red. 
Ei] 


No. 3 
hed. 
74 


Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to July 27, aggregate 9,480,000 bu., 
of which 6,340,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 3,140,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 15,860,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India July 16 was 
estimated at 2,400,000 bu. One year ago 
tie quantity was 4,560,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was guo- 
ted quiet, with little doing. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 73. 014d. @7s. 14¢d. per cental; No. 
2 spring, 75. 23¢d.@7s. 34¢d.; California No. 
1, 73, 1¢d.@7s. 214d. 


_ 
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CORN 


CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 553 bu., against 10,453 
bu. the previous week, and 11,286 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 3,826, against 4,732 bu. 
the previous week, and 10,239 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Aug. 3d 
amounted to 6,988,351 bu., against 7,153,- 
060 bu. the previous week, and 9,009,049 bu. 
at the same datein 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 164,709 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 3,723 bu. against 
12,840 bu. last week, and 22,517 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Trading in 
corn in this market has been very light for 
the week. As compared witha week ago 
the price is 4c higher for No. 2 spot, being 
quoted at 38c, and September at the same 
price. At Chicago No.2 spot and August 
sold at 355¢ as against 363¢c one week ago 
for spot and 36‘¢¢ for August. The Michi- 
gan crop report for August says that the 
condition of corn is lower than for a num- 
ber of years. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted easy; not much doing. New mixed 
western, 4s. 2d. per cental. In futures 
August sold at 4s. 13d. 

OATS. 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 535,017 bu., against 44,042 bu. the 
previous week, and 63,208 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 2,781 bu. against 6,670 bu. the 
previous week, and 12,797 bu. same week 
in 1888, The visible supply of this grain 
on August 34 was 3,603,730 bu., against 
4,252,763 bu. the previous week and 4,673,- 
383 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 649,033 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 22,296 bu., against 
9,556 bu. the previous week, and 22,349 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1888. In the 
different markets oats for the week have 
been dall and closed lower. The general 
reports of the new crop promise a large 
yield and there is still considerable of the 
old crop on hand. In this .market No. 2 
white are quoted at 26c; No. 2 mixed at 
22c, and light mixed at23%c. For August 
delivery No. 2 mixed are quoted at 22%¢c, 
and September at 22c. At Chicago No 2 
mixed have declined one cent for the week, 
selling at 20}¢¢, with August at 20'¢c and 
September at 20‘sc. At New York spot 
was quoted moderately active and futures 
less active but firm. Quovtations yesterday 
were as follows: No. 2 white, 33@34c; 
mixed western, 25@29c; white western, 33c. 
In futures No. 2 mixed for August closed 
at 26%c, September at 26% @26%¢c, and 
Octoder at 26°¢@26%(c per bu. 

a on 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


from adjacent factories. At Chicago a good 
trade was reported at higher prices, with 
buyers taking hold of all classes of stock 
quite liberally. Quotations are as follows: 
Full cream cheddars, 8@8'¢¢ per lb; twins, 
8@8\¢e per lb; Young Americas, 8@8¢c; 
poor to common lots, 3@6e; No. 1 Swiss, 9@ 
10c; brick cheese, new, 64@7%c. At New 
York business was slow, with an advance 
of from one-half to three-fourths cent on best 
grades of State. The Daily Bulletin says 
fresh arrivals were scarce and shippers not 
anxious. Holders were not inclined to ac- 
cept modifications of value. Advices from 
primary points were steady. 

Quotations at New York yesterday were 


as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy, col'd 
State factory, full cream, fancy, white 
State factory, full cream, choice 
State factory, full cream good........ 
State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims, prime 
State factory, skims good............. 
State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full skims é 
ED GUAR ss a as 58000 6 @7 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 


year) compare as follows: 
Exports. 


Same week 1888 
Since May 1, 1889 eer 
Same time last year........ 

At Montreal the mar 
quiet, a mutual stand-off between buyers 
and sellers, with quotations nominally un- 
changed. Colored cheese is scarce. 

At Ingersoll, 6,000 boarded; 1,000 sold at 
9c; balance holding for 9c. 

At Bellville, 1,960 boarded; 400 sold at 9c, 
and 600 at 9',¢. 

At Peterboro, 2,900 boarded, and 1,500 
sold at 9'yc¢. 

At Liverpool the market is steady, with a 
moderate demand at advanced prices. 
American, new, finest colored, 45s. 6d.; 
finest white, 44s. 6d., an advance of 1s. on 
both white and colored, as compared with 
last week’s prices. 
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WOOL, 


For week ending August 5.. cea 





Our last week’s prediction of a dull August 
for wool seems likely to prove correct. It 
iS still a waiting market. Both buyers and 
sellers are very slow and cautious, and not 
anxious to secure business by making con- 
cessions. The buyer pleads high cost and 
an uncertain market for goods; the seller 
seems to consider wool good property to 
hold. Some fear of values. being affected by 
Treasury decisions aifeeting the duty is also 
alleged as an excuse for conservativeaction. 
Quotations remain unchanged, and there are 
no new features in the outlook. 


~~ 
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Tue Fish Commissioners of Michigan, at 
the coming State Fair, will make a complete 
exhibit ef their work, from the incubation of 
the egg to fish fit to grace the table of an ep- 
icure. This industry is of the first import- 
auce to the farmer, who, by an actual study 
of the process, will be incited to aid in the 
work, which ina few years will make our 
lakes and rivers abound with sport that will 
call thousands of visitors from other States 
to make their homes in Michigan for a por- 
tion of the year. 


—_ 





Tue Board of Agriculture, at its meeting 
on Wednesday, requested the resignation of 
Prof. H. R. Pattengill, editor of the School 
Moderator, and assistant instructor in Eng- 
lish Literature under Prof. McEwan. The 
reason alleged was his criticisms of the 
Board in requesting the resignation of his 
chief. The professor, however, emphatically 
announces his intention not to resign, and 
says he can ge’ more joy out of it by allow- 
ing the Board to bounce him. The Lan- 
sing Republican says that the students greet- 


was accepted, 


As a misapprehension seems to exist, 
notably on the part of the press of this city 
and partially throughout the State, as to 
what the petition presented to the Board 
really asked for, we desire to state moat 
emphatically that these petitions asked for), 
an investigation only, not for reinstatement, 
Prof. Johnson’s friends, who signed the 
petitions, believed then, as they still do, that 
investigation would prove reinstatement 
merely an act of justice. 

We subjoin a copy of the text of the 
petition : 

WueEREAS, The State Board of Agricul- 
ture at a recent meeting, requested the resig- 
nation of Prof. SamurEL JouNSON, who has 
for ten years been the efficient head of the 
Department of Practical Agriculture at the 
State Agricultural College; and 

WHEREAS, We,the undersigned, residents 
of the State of Michigan, have come to 
respect and value Prof. Johnson’s work 1n 
those lines in which many of us, as farmers 
and stock breeders are practically interested, 
and have seen the Agricultural Department 
of the College develop under his manage- 
ment, until itis a pride and honor to the 
State; and further, believing that the Farm 
Department should be vigorously sustained, 
and that its head should not suifer on account 
of his decided and constant advocacy of its 
interests; and further, because public senti- 
ment on the question of support of this De- 
partment has been measured somewhat by 
the recent appropriation for a new building, 
which action had the hearty support of ail 
the farmers’ organizations in the State; 

Now, THEREFORE, WE PETITION The] g 
Honorable State Board of Agrieulture to 
grant an impartial, judicial investigation of 
any charges preferred against Prof. John- 
son, and of any that may be preferred by 
him. We fully believe that justice to the 
Farm Department, to Prof. Johnson, and t 
the futore prosperity of the College, demands 
this action at your hands. 

We further respectfully request that the 
resignation of Prof. Johnson shall not be 
accepted until such investigation shall have 
taken place. 

These petitions, sent to the principal 
farmers, stockmen and breeders of the 
State—men who are practically interested 
in agriculture, were returned to this oflice 
in such force that on t! « Tuesday before the 
meeting of the Board, 1,668 names had been 
sent in, and enough have since been receiv- 
ed to swell the total to over 2,000 farmers of 
this State who asked— not a reinstatement, 
but only an investigation. Some prominent 
men, learning of the movement, asked for 
copies to circulate; many were returned to 
us with strong expressions of approval; not 
one came back unapproved. 

These petitions were submitted to the 
Board, with the following letter to the Presi- 


dent: 


t 
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MicuiGaAN FARMER OFFICE, | 
Detroit, Aug. 5, 1889. ¢ 
To the Hon. Franklin Wells, 
President State Board of Agriculture. 


DEAR Sir:—In behalf of the Farmers, 
Stockmen, Breeders, and Business Men in- 
terested in agriculture in Michigan, 1 have 
the honor to submit to the State Board of 
Agricultore, through you, the accompanying 
petitions, praying your honorable body to 
grant a full ‘investigation of the charges 
against Prof. Samuel Johnson which led to 
the resolution requesting his resignation as 
professor of agriculture in the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College. 

These petitions were prepared and circu- 
lated in compliance with the wide-spread 
sentiment among the farmers of the State, n 
who feel a grave injustice is being done a 
wortby man. 

Prof. Johnson’s work in, the Agricultural 
Department of the College, as business man- 
ager, djrector, manager of experiments, in- 
structor, has been eminently satisfactory to 
the farmers of Michigan. They feel his 
labors have been of inestimable value to 
them. ‘They are extremely reluctant that he 
be compelled to resign the work he hes so 
long and ably conducted upon such insofti- 
cient evidence as has yet transpired, and the 
petition of a few disgruntled school-boys; 
and hence request your honorable body, in 
the interests of even-handed justice and for 
the good of agriculture, to grant their prayer 
for a complete and extended investigation— 


“oe 


men who constitute the State, the men for 
whose benefit the institution was established 
and is maintained, who are most directly in- 
terested in it and to whom the Board is by 
the above admission most directly responsi- 
ble, tax-payers, too, asking the Board to 


indly look into a little matter in their be- 


half, and getting a decidea ‘‘Don’t inter- 
fere, gentlemen, this is our affair exclusive- 


ly 


Gov, Luce is further reported as compar- 


ing the status of affairs at the College witha 
possible condition on the gubernatorial farm 
at Gilead ; and saying that if he hired a man 
to conduct affairs and found the manage- 
ment unsatisfactory, he should discharge 
the man, who would have no right to ask an 
investigation. 
ernor’s private affairs. But does the Governor 
mean to intimate that he, or the Board of 
Agriculture, own the College, and the pro- 
fessors are his or the Board’s hired men? 
Do the said professors draw their salary 
from the gubernatorial pocket, or does the 
Board of Agriculture ‘‘ put up”’ for the run- 
ning expenses of the College? 
to be a flaw in the simile, somewhere; it is 
not quite a happy one. 
truth to say that the Governor and the Board 
are the managers of a piece of property 
owned by a company composed of the voters 
and tax-payers of the State; and has not the 
Governor frankly admitted the Board’s re- 


That might do—in the Gov- 


There seems 


Is it not nearer the 


ponsibility to the State, 7 e, the tax-payers? 


And if an employe is unjustly treated by the 
manager of a company, aud asks reasonable 
attention to his grievance, by what principle 
of right or justice does the manager refuse 


he petition of those who placed him (the 


manager) in his office? 


————— 6 


HOW THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


There has been, among certain interested 


parties, a manifest wish to keep from the 
public as much as possible the disagreements 
and difficulties in the Agricultural College. 
Prof. Johnson has been censured by these 
parties for laying his case before the people 


hrough the press. Buta man who is suf- 


fering misconstruction and misapprehension 


hough convinced that the truth and right 


are on his side, is very apt to let daylight 
in upon his grievances, especially if he be of 


hat calibre of intellect and integrity which 


leads him to scorn underhanded dealings, 
such as half traths, statements trae to the 
letter but false in the spirit, and that per- 
version of truth which consists in careful 
selection of every damaging fact and the 
suj pression of every extenuating circum- 
stance or explanatory allusion. 


Prof. Johnson has indulged, to the best of 


our knowledge and belief, in no insinu- 
ations or innuendoes. Whenever he has had 
occasion to make a charge against any per- 
son, he has named the individual. 
style of warfare doe3 not seem popular with 
his opponents. 
of his adversaries, we desire to mention a 
certain anonymous circular, circulated from 
the College, and addressed to the Board of 
Agriculture. 
‘‘other side’ of the case, but has unfortu- 


Bat this 


As illustrating the methods 


It purports to present the 


ately no one to stand sponsor for it. 


While ostensibly representing ‘‘the Faculty,” 
since it says, ‘‘We feel that some state- 
ment of the real condition of affairs should 
be laid before you’’ (the Board),and asserts, 


The faculty have never consented ‘to nor do 


they now propose to enter into newspaper 
discussion on the subject,’”’ it is a singular 
circumstance that, a copy faliing into Prof. 
Johnson’s hands and he asking several mem- 
bers of the faculty if they knew anything 
about it, each disclaimed any knowledge of 
such a paper having been prepared or circu- 
lated from the College. 


The author of this precious ‘‘statement’’ 


does not plainly reveal the character of t! Q 
crystals. The quantity of water in pure 
lard varies from a mere trace to .7 per cent, 

Prof. Wiley then gives the properties of 
the various adulterants of lard—the stear- 
ines and cottonseed oil. In reference to 
other foreign matters, he says: 

“It has been claimed that otier substances 
than those mentioned have been used in the 
adulteration of Jard, but these claims seem 
to rest on no valid foundation. Among 
substances, dead-hog grease or dead-hog 
stearine is the one most frequently mention- 
ed. The term dead-hog grease is used to in- 
dicate the oilor lard obtained from animals 
which die of disease, or are smothered in 
transportation, or die on the way to the 
slaughtering houses. The fat of animals 
very recently dead, unless death takes place 
from disease, and taken before any decom- 
position sets in, has chemically the same 
characteristics as that derived from animals 
slaughtered, If, however, the animals have 
been dead some time before rendering a 
considerable decomposition of the glycerides 
takes place and the amount of free acid in 
fat is thus largely increased. Such fat also 
shows a distinctly unpleasant odor,by which 
it can readily be detected from genuine laid. 
Peanut oil and some other vegetable oils 
have also been mentioned as aduiterants of 
lard. While it may be true that many at- 
tempts have been made to use the above 
substances in the adulteration of lard on a 
small scale, it is also quite true that such at- | 
tempts have never: attained any importance 
from a commercial point of view. ”’ 

The total weight of cotton oil used in 
manufacturing mixed lard is estimated at 
120,000,000 pounds a year. In conclusion, 
Prof. Wiley says: ; 

‘*T have endeavored to set forth in the 
preceding pages our present knowledge con- 
cerning the constitution of pure Jard and its 
adulterations. ‘he ques‘ion of the whole- 
someness or the unwholesomeness of the 
various ingredients has not been raised in 
these investigations. [t is hardly necessary 
to call attention, however, tou the fact that 
the stearine and cotton oils used in the man- 
ufacture of adulter.ted lard are, so far as 
known, perfectly wholesouie and innocuous, 
There is every reason to believe these are 
fully as free from deleterious effects upon 
the system as hog crease itself. 

‘* A more serious question which is pre- 
is the effect of selling adulterated 
Jard as pure lard or refined lard. To do this 
isa fraud upon the ecnsumer. Alihough it 
has been claimed by the large manufacturers 
of refined lard that the term refined is a 
trade-wark whose meaning is perfectly well 
known by seller and purchaser, yet it cannot 
be denied that the meaning of the word refin- 
ed in the above sense is generally unknown 
to theconsumer. The idea conveyed to the 
ordinary consumer by the word refined 
would be an article of superior purity for 
which he would possibly be willing to pay 
an increased price. It is gratifying to know 
that since the investigations recorded above 
were commeuced the largest manufacturers 
of compound lard in this country have de- 
cided to abandon the use.of the term refined, 
and to sell their lards as compound lard or 
lard compounds, and, in cases where no hoz 
grease at all enters intothe composition of the 
article, to place it upon the market as cotto- 
lene or cotton-seed oi! product. 

**In cases before Eaxglish courts it has 
been shown that the word ‘refined’ does 
not convey to the judicial mind the idea 
which is claimed foguit as a traue mark, and 
hence the wisdom of the manufacturers in 
changing the labelling of their wares is at 
once manifest. 

‘*The extensive adulteration of American 
lards has afforded grounds to foreign coun- 
tries for prohibiting importation of our pro- 
duction or of levying upon ita heavy duty. 
By requiring all food products made in this 
country to be labelled and sold under their 
true name we could secure for our products 
immunity from any such exclusion from for- 
eign countries as is meationea above. The 
right of foreign countries to levy an import 
duty onour products is one which we would in 
no measure seek to abridge; yet by the recog- 
nized purity ofour exported food articies we 
should see that they securea proper entrance 
into foreign countries. These remarks are 
not alone applicable to lard and its adultera- 
tions, but to all kinds of food products, 
whether they are to be consumed at home or 
abroad.”’ 


sented 





Excursion to "Petoskey and "Traverse City. 


Tuesday, Sept. 3rd., over Detroit, Lansing 


Mason Democrat: Addison Denstnore. o¢ 
Ingham, harvested 639 bushels of rj we 
nine acres of swamp land that was burned 
over last fall. The rye was pas‘ured the 
middle of June. 


The State troops are encamped at | 
Lake, near Battle Creek. The camy 
named in honor of Gen. J. C. Smith, 
Rapids, who had been in command « 
State troops for many years. 


Newton Clark, of Pontiac, mistook another 
man’s farm for hisown ard cut the hay there 
on, intending to appropriate it to his own us 
He will have to explain to the circuit court 
how he came to make such a peculiar error, 


Berkey, Gay & Co., of Grand Rapids, are 
putting up a new furniture factory which 
will be the largest inthe city. The windoy 
will be double-giazed, to make it easier + 
warm the building, and will require 23,59 
panes. 


Prof. F. W. French, for many years super- 
intendent of schoo|\s at Chesaning, met with a 
painful accident at Owosso last week, by which 
he jost his right foot. He was walking on a 
railroad track and failed to get out of the way 
of an approaching traiv. 


[The Washtenaw County Agricultural and 
Horticu tural Society has changed the dates 
for its annual fair at Ann Arbor to Sept. lith 
to 20th, which is one week earlier than the 
dates previously selected. The dates for the 
Ypsilanti fair remain unchanged. 


Rev. F. Mayer, a German Evangelical min- 
ister at Lansing, sent $2 to the Louisiana 
lottery ear'y in July, and later was informed 
by the managers of the scheme that he had 
drawn $5,000. His conscience does not worry 
him a particle, in consequence. 


Bay View is getting to be too eminently 
proper and correct to be comfortable. The 
sight of a celebrated Chicago divine, Dr. Gun- 
saulus, walking through the grove with 4 
Cigar in his mouth. just like one of the ungod- 
ly, sent a shiver of horror and grief through 
the Assembly. 


The Lapeer Democrat says a citizen of that 
burg uffered his son aquarter ofa cent for 
every potato bug he would scoop in. When 
the lad showed up witb 800 bugs as the result 
of bis firet day’s work, he was paid his $2, but 
informed the tariff had been removed and set 
‘oO mixing Paris green. 


Concerning the wild reports about the ex- 
ist-nee of gas and oi! at Portland, as indicated 
by oil on the river, &c., A. F. Morehouse, of 
Portland, saye he thinks it very likely indica- 
tions of crude petroleum will be found as long 
as a business firm he names there uses crude 
oil for fuel and stores it in underground tanks 
on the banks of the placid Looking-Glass. 


Milford has ambitions to become a summer 
resort. Not being exactly ** built that way”’ 
by nature, certain of the business men have 
planned to dam Pettiborn creek and make ar 
artificial lake, having an outlet with a fall of, 
ten or fifteen feet. This will make an attrac- 
tive spot for picnics and camps, and at the 
same time benefit the water power of the vil- 
lage. Private subscriptions are expected to 
carry on the work. 


Holly hai claimed to have an insufficient 
supply of the vilest water a village ever suf- 
fered .to enter its water-pipes for consump- 
tion. It has smelled so badly that people could 
barely endure to use iton thei: lawns. Buta 
generous individual, Mr. G. H. Doane, has 
offered to pay $200 of the $425 which a drive 
well will cost, and there is a prospect that 
pure water will some day be supplied. 


The managers of the coming State Fair are 
getting right down to business, One hundred 
and thirty-six men are employed putting the 
grounds and buildings into shape. Over $39,- 
000 will be expended in improvements. The 
Hoistein-Friesian Association of America 
has offered some special premiums of gold 
medals and cash, aggregating $550, one prize 
being $100 for the best herd of that breed. 


A delegation of fruit-growers from Oceana 
County visited Milwaukee this week to inves- 
tigate the methods and facilities for handling 
fruit. particularly peaches. The party num- 
bered about 39, all interested in the sudject at 
issue. The commission dealers met them and 
extended many c-urtesies to them, so that the 
impression made was favorable to both par- 
ties. Oceana County will ship 30,000 bushels 
of peaches this year, an excess of 10,000 over 


1888, 


The city council of Pontiac recently enacted 
an ordinance preventing the storage of more 
than ten barre!s of oi] at any one point within 
city limits. W. H. Osmua, who had fitted up 
his manufactory of trick, tile and sewer pipe 
so that he could use crude oil as a fuel, thus 
can't keep half aday’s supply onhand. He 
owns some twenty lots in the city, and says he 
can either store ten barrels on each lot, at an 
added expense for cartage, and thus give 
everybody a smell, or he can establish his in- 
dustry at some other point. 


Toe new Manistee & Northwestera railroad 
now building is likely to prove a formidable 
rival to the C. & W. M. railroad. The line is 
now graded to witbin ten miles of Traverse 
City, and by the middle of October the rails 
will be laid. It has cost $475,000 so far, and 
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an investigation which shall disclose the root 
of this matter and fully exonerate or fully 
condemn. 

The 1,668 names upon these petitions are 
those of practical men, the representative 
farmers of the State—men who appreciate 
Prof, Johnson’s services and are not satis- 
fied to lose them. Very many more names 
might have been obtained had time and op- 
portunity served. Attached to these peti- 
tions are many personal testimonials to 
which I ask your attention. 

I had expected to have presented these pe- 
titions to your honerable body in person, but 
am detained at my home by illness, 

Hoping that the prayers of your petition- 
ers may be granted, and a fair presentation 
of Prof. Johnson’s case allowed, I remain, 


its owners, Buckley & Vougias, will put $1,- 
000,000 into it before itis completed. It runs 
through a very finely timbered section, where- 
as the territory tributory to the C. & W. M. is 
practically barren of timber from Baldwin to 
Traverse City, and not yet agriculturally de- 
veloped. It has therefore to depend largely 
upon its passenger trafiic. 
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BUPTER. 


There is a decided scarcity of first class 
3 9} f butter in this market. There is absolutely 
- 9. ; 74 no first class dairy to be had, and the supply 
of any grades suitable for table use is very 
short and the movement conseguently light. 
The usual August drouth has shortened pas- 
tures and reduced the milk production, 
while the hot weather militates against the | versity at Athens, O.,was elected to fill the 
quality of the product and its condition on | chair vacated by Prof. McEwan. 
arrival. ‘The best grades obtainable sell at <0 
12}4@13}¢c. Fancy, if it could be had,} [ast week a new company was incor- 
would bring 143g@15c. Low grades are | porated at Springfield, Ohio, for the manu- 


ed ProftPattengill the next morning with 
three cheers, supplementing them with three 
groans forthe Board of Agriculture. The 
Board seems to be getting into that position 
known as ‘between the devil and the deep 
sea;’’ it can please neither the people or the 
students. Prof. E. P. Anderson, professor 
of English Literature and History in the uni- 


& Northern R. R. Speeial trains through 
without change. $5 for the Round Trip 
from Detroit; $4 from Lansing; $3.50 from 
Ionia and Saginaty; proportionate rates from 
other stations. Tickets good for 10 days. 
if you cannot get particulars, address John 
R. Wood, Trav. Pass. Agt., D., L. & N. R. 
R., Detroit, Mich. 


is known. It is supposed that, in the haste 
of preparing the copy, and the necessity of 
remaining on the ground to watch that no 
copies would be likely to fall into the hands 
of Prof. Johnson, he forgot to affix his 
signature to the document, which, floating 
about, an unsigned waif, should be treated 
in the fashion generally accorded anony- 
mous letters, and receive the profound 
contempt of therecipient. 

Possibly the haste which led to the omis- 
sion of the signature of the compiler is also 
responsible for the errors which have crept 
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The Standaré Oil Co 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day daring the past waak; contracts of course 


can be filled with new crop wheat: 
Oct. Nov. 


General. 


The hop crop of New York is reported ma- 
terially injured by blight. 

The captain of a steamship from Glasgow 
to Quebee reports passing 300 icebergs, 110 of 
which were visible tothe naked eye at one 
time. 


Tho sugar works at Topeka, Ks, were de- 
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Michigan. 
A soldiers’ and sailors’ encampment is to be 


llVes. 


weer eeee . 


facture of alineof farm implements. Mr. 


The Liverpool market was reported lower. 
In Chicago, this and better reports from the 
west caused free selling in that market, but 
Hutchinson stopped any marked decline by 
purchasing 1,500,000 bushels. At the close 


dull and not wanted. Creamery remains at 
last week’s prices, 14@17c, with the inquiry 
light. At Chicago the market has ruled firm 
for fine and fancy grades, with a large ac- 
cumulation of medium stock which moved 


A. W. Batt was elected president of the 
new organization, which starts out witha 
paid up capital of $100,000. Mr. Butt was 
for years one of the firm of P. P. Mast & 


very sincerely, 


able in the request thus laid before the Board 


ROBERT GIBBONS. 
Editor MicnigAN FARMER. 


We submit that there is nothing unreason- 


in, and the omission of many qualifying 
sentences and phrases which put a some- 
what different complexion upon affairs. The 
author has also several times neglected to 
put himself on record in cases where he voted 


held at Pontiac August 20-22. 


About 3,500 bushels of berries have been 
shipped from Ann Arbor this season. 


They have begun threshing in Washtenaw 
County, and about half ayield is the report. 


stroyed by fireonthe 6th. This is regarded 
asa great misfortune to the sorghum sugar 
industry. 

Another strike in the Connellsville coke re- 
gion in Pennsylvania. Seventy-six coke plants 
and 14,000 ovens are idle. The men expect to 
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of Agriculture. A man, against whom no 
definite charges have ever been formulated, 
nothing ever alleged which was, impartially 
considered, of sufficient weight to be grounds 
for a discharge, who only asks an investiga- 
tion which will disclose facts, let the blame 
fall where it will, of whom even the Board 
speaks in terms of praise and commendation, 
is denied a right accorded the meanest man 
who ever stole a sheep—the right to know 
exactly of what he is accused and to defend 
himself! Moreover, when seventeen hun- 
dred of his friends join in the prayer he 
makes, they are treated with equal injustice 
and contempt. The newspaper through 
which a member of the Board assumed to 
state the reasons for Prof. Johnson’s re- 
moval, named the petition of 172 students as 
good and sufficient cause. But the petition 
of 1,700 of Michigan’s most widely known, 
most prominent and practical farmers, scores 
of whom have a State reputation, isa mere 
feather-weight! The inference is unavoid- 
able that an investigation would disclose 
what it is to the interest of others to cover 
! 
"Vee what grounds is this arbitrary ac- 
tion justified? He mhich 
The Detroit Free Press and the Lansing hap os a a sill ia 
Republican both quote Gov. Luce as fol- FR Bin athe Regen hoc hpi remy 
lows: faculty recerds and ascertain the exact truth 
‘‘Goy. Luce said relative tothe petition {trom them, was denied! 


The Coldwater Republican says threshing 
reveals considerable quantities of shrunken 
grain. 


A combined cheese factory and creamery is 
to be built at Salem Station at once, to cost 
$6,000. 


Active work has been begun on the exten- 
sion of the C. & W. M. railroad from Baldwin 
to Traverse City. 


The law forbidding the sale of tobacco to 
minors, passed by the State Legisleture, be- 
came operative on the 8th. 


The Clinton woolen mills are reported as 
doing a rushing business, and having all the 
orders on hand they can fill, 


Alexander H. Dey, long engaged in the 
banking business in this city, and highly es- 
teemed for his honor and probity, is dead. 


M. T. Jones, Cass County farmer, banked 
in his barn, where he had $1,000 in cash on 
deposit. The barn burned. So did the money. 


Miss Anna M. Chandler, of Coldwater, is 
superintendent of the Public Schools at Mar- 
quette, and has accepted the office for another 
year. 

The prospects fora iarge crop of peaches 
and plums in Oceana County were never bet- 
ter than at present. At least sosays the Hart 
Journal. 

Len Feighner will begin the publication of 
& paper at Woodiand, Barry County, about 
October Ist. Lord forgive him, for the inhab- 
itants never will. 

Another carload of horses was sent forward 
to the east from Mason this week. Eastern 
buyers seem to appreciate Masonas a good 
point to buy horses. 


Wheat is light in Jackson County, and is 
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with Prof. Johnson, but has quoted the lat- 
ter’s vote as evidence against him (Johnson). 
In response to Prof. Johnson’s two spe- 
cific charges, namely, that the faculty are 
opposed to the system of student labor at 
the College and seek to destroy it; and that 
the faculty fail to sustain discipline at the 
College and connive at disorder, this circular 
pretends to present all the official faculty 
records relating to student labor and discip- 
line, and to show from it instances where 
Prof. Johnson’s vote in faculty meeting has 
been against strict discipline and enforce- 
ment of laws relating to student labor. We 
have seen a copy of the faculty record re- 
lating to this matter and compared it with 
the alleged record as printed in the circular. 
A more ingenious—but alas, not ingenuous— 
tissue of matter selected and arranged to 
misrepresent and mislead we have never 
met. Just sufficient of the record was 
copied to sustain what was desired to be 
proven, the rest entirely ignored. ‘he poet 
very truly says: 

“A lie Pd a is half a truth is ever the blackest 
A lie which is alla lie may be met and fought 


with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter 


wheat was 4% cent lower than the day 
previous. At New York wheat closed «@ 
1% lower on a rather light line of business. 
The crop in Soath Dakota, according to 
the Huron Times, is turning out better 
than was expected. It says: *““The har- 
yest of small grain in South Dakota is near- 
ly completed. Fields which looked 
doubtful when the harvester made 
its first circle of the field soon showed 
the grain to be plump and heads well 
filled. The hot, dry days of June made the 
stand light, but July rains, with cooler 
weather, are making the farmers’ hearts glad 
by a yield of better grain, and in larger 
quantities than the most sanguine dared 
hope for. The crop product of 1889 can now 
be quite accurately estimated. On the 
whole, the crop of South Dakota will fully 
equal three-fourths of a bountiful crop.’’ 
The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat “‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 
Visible supply -. +... ese esse sees as 
Se gees: fot Continent of Burope. 


slowly at 12}4@14c. New arrivals lack qual-| (Co,, of that city, and later was one of the 
ity. Quotations are as follows: Good to} stockholders and an officer of the Albion 
choice Western creamery, 15}4@16c per 1b.; | Manufacturing Co., of Albion, Mich. He 
Elgin district or fancy, 16}¢@17c per lb.; | has had along and intimate experience in 
fairto medium, 12>4@13c; choice dairies,13>¢ | the manufacture of agricultural implements 
@15e; packing stock, 7} @9c. At New]and can be classed as an expert. The com- 
York, the demand is light and the feeling | pany is made up of men with an equal ex- 
weak, with low grades heavy and dull. Ex-| perience to that of Mr. Butt, and all are 
porters are in no haste to place orders, and | known as specialists in their different lines, 
seem to prefer to handle low grades of fac-|The company among other things will 
tory at 91¢@1lc. Extra Elgin creamery | manufacture hay rakes, cultivators, feed 
commands 17@17}¢c; extra Western, 16>¢@ | mills, corn shellers and post hole diggers. 
17c, with highest figure only obtainable for | They now have buildings of brick covering 
strictly perfect quality. Grades below extra | 40,000 square feet, and three acres of ground 
are neglected and unsettled, holders accept- | to extend their works as business may re- 
ing what they can get. quire. pred. 

Quotations in that market yesterday Seiad 

were as follows: 

BASTERN SsTOOK. 


Creamery, State, pails, ancy 
Creamery, State and Pa, tubs, Lancy 
Creamery, PTiMO....--+++-seeeeee ae 
Creamery, Z000...-- 
Coonmpary OD. padsan docs saee.sste dee @i2 
State dairy, tubs. fancy....---- severe. @. 
State dairy, tubs, ZOOA....++..++. ++. @ 
State dairy, tubs, -air 

State dairy, Welsh, fancy....---. nas 
State dairy, Welsh, prime..... Ter 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good i 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Western Creamery, fancty...-.-+.-+- 
omens imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime 

Western dairy, fme@...++-s-ereereee w° 
Western yeh oe A 4 
Western dairy, ordimarys.---+-.--+:- 
Western factory, firkins, fresh, fancy 
Western factory, tubs, fresh, fancy.. 


conquer. 


The new consti:ution of Montana contains 
a clause prohibiting judges, legislators and 
members of the board of equalization from 
accepting passes on railroads under penalty 
of removal from office. 


The Oswego (N. Y.) woolen mills are under & 
cloud, being attached for $412,000 for a debt. There are ants on 
This suspends the manufacture of goods for a under the control of' t 
time, and throws 1,000 hands, who earn $22,000 bay. 

per month, out of employment. 


The Agricultural College of the new State 
ot North Dakota is located, by the committee 
on public institutions, at Fargo. An indus 
trial school and school for manual training, 
with a grant of 40,000 acres, will be established 
at Ellendale. 

Mexican oflicials have a summary way of 
quieting insubordinat'on. The prisoners con- 
fined in a fort at Vera Cruz revolted, and the 
troops on duty at the fort shot twenty of them 
like dogs and thus quelled the uprising. 


& Twenty-five English glass-blowers who came 
to America under contract to work in the 
glass works at Jeanette, Pa., will either be 
sent back under the provisions of the contract 
labor law, or if this cannot be done in — 
of direct proof of the existence of a contract, 
those who sent the men to this country will be 
punished. 


Jalifornia is to have a “ brandy trust.” an 
organization with a capital of one million dol- 
lars is to be formed, for the purpose of a. 
ing the wine industries of the State by = 
ing surplus wines into good peomer: = 
company will buy two and & half mil a oe << - wtay GF oe 
lons of wine, which will be distilled into ha vidence {s allog 
million gallons of brandy. ae beg 
ctrie motorinvented by > judge who 
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Se emma 


W. R. DouGHeErRty, of Mendon, Mich., 

writes us under date of August 5th: ‘I 
ei notice in a recent issue of the FARMER a 
4 + Sr call for a couple of car loads of Merino 

rams. I think one load of good ones could 
be got in this vicinity at from $5 to $8 per 
head. I would be willing to try and pick 
up a load at reasonable prices if I could get 
n communication with the parties.”’ 


<t, @ ten 
=o 


Tue Grass Lake Farmers’ Club will hold 
its annual picnic at Aikin’s Landing, Wolf 
Lake, on Wednesday, Aug. 14th. A large 
gathering is expected, as the picnics manag- 
ed by this Club are always enjoyable. . 


Bushels. 
12,194,470 
3,592,000 
1,568,000 





16%@17% 
13 @l4 
1 





Total bushels July 20, 1889........ 
Total previous week . . 
Total two weeks ago... 29'067,953 
Total July 21, 1888 . . 40,072,810 
The estimated receipts of foreign and 


home-grown wheat in the English markets 
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Nineteen head of pure 
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business 
GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingstou Co., Mich. 
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SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries for Summer and Fall Planting. 


Grapes and other Sma!l Fruits,in great variety. 
Young S rawberry Plants have rooted early 

| and sbundantly; aud can now be supplied at 
any time. Potted Piants. only in small lots, 
upon two weeks notice Grapes aud other small 
fruits, in great variety after Oct. 1st. Price List 
only issued for spring of 1890. Prices on appll- 


cation. 
rc. YON. 
South Haven, Mich., July, 1839. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
OR EXCHANGE! 


I have 1,040 acres choice land, well timbered 
with white and red oak, a C. and G. Cooper 
portable saw mill with 60 inch circular, all in 
perfect running order; boarding house; store; 
two residences; men’s sleeping shanties; barn; 
blacksmith shop, corn crib, and out houses; siz 

| good horses; two yoke of oxen, six years old; 
two sets of heavy3narness; two pair of trucks; 
two wagons; road cert; e erythiug of the best 
and in good order: asupply store of goods and 
provisions; tram roadin good order, two and @ 
haif miles to station on Iron Mountain railroad; 
train car; ten chains; blacksmith tools; cant 
hooks. tongs and everything that is needed, and 
allin order. Can sell lumber for cash fast as it is 
sawed. Thi-isasplendid level trac: of Jand, 
well located, and would make a good stock farm. 
Tiule perfec; good farms near it; Cattle rafige 
the year through, picking! tkeirown feed and 
keep fat. Great chance fora party who wanis 
to get rich. Located in Greene County,in the 
northern and best partof Arkansas,and between 
tworailroais. Poor health and too much busi- 
ness reason for selling. Address 


R. G. HART, 
Lapeer, Mich, 
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. . » » SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Advanced Courses of 
Study. Fine advantages in Musicand Art. Brick 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam heated and 
ger elevator. Board and tuition $200. 23d 
r opens September 12. Send for Catalogue 
ISABELLA G, FRENCH, Principal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Made fron Raw Bone, Slaughter 
Nothing Better for Pro-{ 

Every Bag Cuar- 

Send for 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 








BONE FERTILIZERS 


Known Everywhere as the Horse Shoe Brands, 


Are the Best WHEAT PRODUCERS for the Least Money, 


House Bone and Meat, with Acid. 
ducing Excellent Cropg, 
anteed Standard. ' 

Circulars. 


N. W. FERTILIZING CO., Manufacturers, 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 





MICHIGAN 
lou! 


(| ANMEXpOS! 


$8,000 in Premiums: 


} 


Besides the following Special Premiums 


Contest. ws 
EXHIBITION OPEN IN THE EVENING ! 


with Concerts, Drills, Fireworks, and Baloon 
Ascensions. The grounds and buildings will ba 


brilliantly illuminated by electric light. 


Half-Fare on all Railroads. 


Admission, 25 cents. 
W. W. WITHINGTON, President 
R. T. McNAUGHTON, Secretary. 
A. M. TINKER, Treasurer. 


Cleveland Bay Horse Company 
‘PAW, - MECH. 





PAW 


’ ao = —_ 
—————= = ns 
CLEVEL:AND BAYS 
a \ ) 4 
representing the leading popular families and of 
great individual merit, 


BJE. BAL. 


All our worses guaranteed breeders and per 
fectly sound. Half-bloods for family Lorses 
supplied on demand 
We Shall Exhibit at State Fair 
and Detroit Exposition. 
Dr. E. W. BARTRAM, Manager, 
G. E. GILMAN, Secretary. 


OAc SIL. 
STOCK FARM, 


C.E. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON, MACOMB CO., MICH. 


Clydesdale Horses. 
Young Contcst No. 408, Vol. 10, at the head of 
stud. The first premium horse at the Michigan 
State Fair five years in suecession 


American Merino Sheep 


of Atwood stock. descended from flocks of L. 
P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. K. Sanford. 


Berkshire Hogs 
of the most fashionable families. 

All stock recorded or guaranteed as repre 
sented. Stock forsale at all times. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 


Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 


Hackneys. 
Stallions and mares. Over 100 always on hand. 
Hiorses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 
application. : 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 





<> POOR PRAIRIE @& 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 


Style, Action 2nd Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING, 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 





m9-tf 
Wolverine Stock Farm! 
AMUS PARMENTER, 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, MICH. 


I bezan breeding Poland-China swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
w. & O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Kiever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. je15-tf 


SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


om] 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CLAIR, MICH. 

Beautifully located aud well equipped, excep- 
tionally superior course in Art and Music, unsur- 
passed advantages for higher education in all 
brauches. For catalogue and information, ad- 
dress 





Prop., 








ST 





GEORGE F, STONE, Principal. 


JACKSON, SEPT. 24 to 6th, 


$3,000 in Horse Depart- | 
ment; $1,000 for Military | 
Drill; and $500 for Band 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, = - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C, Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four Fears 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
| herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
| laide, ete. 
| 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personalinspection invited. Cor- 
respondence so.icited. . 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented jei3- 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
| Duchess, 


Kirklevington, 








Barrington, 

Tea Rose, 
Victoria Duchess, Place, 
Craggs, Young Mary, 
Constance, Mogs Rose, 


| . 
| and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
| herd being the fiue Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 


2 Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


|SELECT HERD 


— OF— 


Bates Cattle! 


a? = 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 





The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 
and Red Rose Families. 


Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the Exposition grounds: Call upon or 


address 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


yer Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 
rington and Wild Eyes for sale oa reasonable 
terms. je29-tf 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO ‘SHEEP | 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Duchess, 





Several *Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 


ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


¢@ Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calvesof chotce milk: 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL. 
Tecumseh, Mior, 





my4tf 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Toffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bel! 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual. 
Price very reasonable. Address, 


Cc. C. WARNER, 


Sainz, Mice. 
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Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairviow, 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62421, out of Yourg 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess and 
Riese of Sharon cows. Also a few cows ané 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always ou hand fo) 
Cistribution. WU. CURTIS & SONS, 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Addison ia on the new Michigan sud Chie 

Hallroad. Farna connected with Stata Telephone 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices. 








Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sirea by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 21,1888. The othera Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
| ‘th 72607. Both red. Breeding withcut cloud 
; or blemish, Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


Pontiac, Micw, 





m2-tf 





CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








A J. COOK, Owoseo, breeder of Shorihorn 
‘4. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Alletock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. o20'85tf 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. ©. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. AN22-% 








& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale, Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Uo., 
4%, breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of siation, Young stockfor sale 
at ressonadle prices, myl6-m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirrespondencesolicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. jed-ly 


¥. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., braeder 
£4. of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for sale. A2iy 








RTHUR ANDEESON, Monteith, Allezan 

_ Ce,, breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
{5 yeara, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres 
pondence solicited, 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
'a horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. §26-ly 


‘4 G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondencé solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 











HAKLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyez 
families. Young stock for gale. June3-ly 





7 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
-4 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half milea esst of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 
RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
aud Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 


as above. mch30-ly 
F A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited, j26- 








a ZORGE W. STUART, Granc Blanc, Gone- 
~F see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Svwine. Correapondence solicited. jail-ly* 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
P.O. address, Portland, 
jiy21-6m 





5 
Chester White Swine. 


Mich. 

C R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wii 
s liamston, — Co., breeder of thorough- 

bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 

Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. 

sale. Correspondence solicited. 





tock for 
jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcaim Co., braad- 
Ri, er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-Ly* 








ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. ds-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 

Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 





OHIN C. SHARP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ** Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McBKAY, Nomeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
ec) of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 








DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
« breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


] B. HAYES, Eldorado 8tock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animais for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Bldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dlly 








SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
s breeder of Shorthorn catt-e. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 


prompt attention. 013-ly 


\% OHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breede 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland" 
inaeswine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 











“ H. ELLINWGOD, Kose Corners, YP. «. ad- 

. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breedor of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes for sale. Cor- 
regpondence will receive prompt attention, n26 26 


| eo COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sami Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 








J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 
s naw, Michigav, breeder of Shorthorn 
gattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices, In- 
spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo! as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 

Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 

Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyllis, Rosemary, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady elen, and other 

families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 











. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H. B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. . 








Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo: popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 





HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
T Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
fle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotewold ard 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Trotting horses, with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino att, Jr. in the stud, with eleven mares o! 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. WONT-Ly 








Galloways. 


ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

of the State of Michigan. President, Thos, 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, ©. T 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock far 
sale. Correspondence invited. 














Devons. 








«. HART, Lapoer, breeder of Percheron 
#&, and Standard-bred Trottin horses ; Deyon 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad: 





joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
iglegtables in the cit:, Come or write me. 


Ton ee ee me a ee ne os He ewes mee 








Holstein-Friesians. 





Mi. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Polstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





7 Xk. SMKXVOW, Howell, mporter and breed- 
-erof thorough bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle, 
Stock farm, three miles south. o13-ly 











Jerseys. 





{MIT BROS. Esgle, Meadow rook herd of 
Jerseys, Stock of the highest quality and of 
Hondan chickens. #30-ly 


K 
the beat strains. 


r §.Q@. DEAM, Unvover, higu-class Jerseys 
cf the Hictor-Alphea and Grand Dure 
Alexfs strains. Pedro Star 11436, son of Pecro 
3187, at the bead of the herd. Kegixterad Merino 
Sheep. a3-ly 











SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 
t%, bred Merino sheep. A largo stock always 
on hand, Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal?7-it 


yy) BUBLINGAMK & SOM, Byron, Shiswas- 
AA see Co., breeders of registered Merine sheep 
of Rich biood; also Shoriborn cattle. Stock far 
sale. Correspondence invited, 








M. DEAN, Mapic Avenue Stock Ferm, Fo 
« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in im- 
proved American Merincs, All stock révistered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. fAise regis 
tered Poland Chins Swine.. Siock for asle. Cer- 
respondence solicited, 


" BVARTS SMITH, Ypsisnn, breslor of ike 
* onghbred Merino Sheep, registered in Yerme 
Register. Hama and ewes for gale of my swa breed 
ing, tog ‘ther with recent eelections from so 

the best flocks in Yi. Zxamine berere purceze.ry 
elsewhere, jue) 33a 








S. WOOD, Saline. Washtenaw Co.. vreacde7 
of Vermontand M ehigan regiatere' thorougk 
bred Merino sheep. Suck for gale, 





W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breecez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 





> HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawes Uo,,M ick 
At*Broeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Recis- 
ters, Rams and Ewes for saleof my own breec 

ing, together with selections from some of thé 
beat flocks in Vermoxt. Correspondence solicited, 








Snropshire Sheep. 








FTER my return from 
England, about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
A Shropshire Rams suitable 
in quality and breeding 
to head the finest flocks of 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train. Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 
WORD TO YOU. I wili continue to fur 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 
as they can be bought. Free delivery to any 
point in Michigan. : 
jly21-88 W.J.GARLOCK, Howell, Mich, 
EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered: I[uspection in- 
vitea. §l-ly 





AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Lmporter and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 


Stock for sale. 829-ly 
J F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co.. 
© importer, breeder and dealer in thorough 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I {m- 
portmy sheep direct from England. Correapond- 
ence prompily answered. 











LESSITER, Cole, Oakland Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registerea ana on 
regietered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


L. 8. DUNEAM, 


Breeder and import- 
oO 


er of 
1 ° \ 
Shropshire Sheep, 
Concord, Mich. 
LARGEST flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
# Blue Blood 2d at 
® head of flock ;shear- 
ed 1734 lbs. of wool; 
3 weight, 275 lbs. at 
=e two years old. Re- 
duced rates by ex- 
press. 





ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Cormers, {m- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale atalltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 





OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breader of 
and dealerin registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 


W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
Ss. breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rams for sale from imported stcck. 


jiy5-6m 

A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. fi6-ly 
ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 

















HOGS.-—Berkshires & Suffolics. 





EO. S. MAROY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 








Poland-Chinas. 





VU. BOWEN, Wixom, breader of pure-bred 
A. Poland-China swine. All breeders record: 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, Mich., breeder 
s of pure bred Poland-Chinas. Herd took 
first prize in each class competing for, also 
sweepstakes. at Michigan State Fair, 1888. Re- 
cordedin Ohio P. C. R. Pigs not akin for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


€ 

F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder oi 
G pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohts 
P.C. Record. —— stock not akin for sale. 
Also breeding registered Merinoshaep. Corret- 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
G. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 

WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
H « breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
Stock forsale. Breeding pens, two miles south 


of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je29-ly 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich., 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorded 
in Ohio Record. Special rates by express, 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. | 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
. breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock racorde 
Write for prices. (25-1 





























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 

x breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Chojae 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an 
awered. 








Small Yorkshires. 





M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

n Co., Mich. breeder of Small Yorkshire 

pigs of best known strains of blood. Al) breed- 
ing stock recorded. Stock for sale. myao-ly 





Jd. 4. MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONRES 


Sales mado in anv parts of Unite States or 
Canada. Torms reasonable avd made kuown 
on appisetion. 





‘HORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
k and general auctions Sales made 

irt of the country at reasonable rates. 
Good references, 


» er, 





to &@8aday. Samples worth 82.15 free. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 





po 


ster Safety Kein Holder Co., Holly,Mich. 





GREENVILLE, MICH.,, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. AlJl stock eli 
registry. This herd is descended pany 
noted hogs as Bleck Jo No. 8441, Anson No 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred Marela 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. s1-tf 


L. W. &0.BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





2 


ie 
ce 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herdis one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any otber herd. We breed onl 

from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. 


Special rates by express. 


88-Summit Poultry Farm.~'88 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


- -AND— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of 3Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
2 — very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
iggs for hatching from either variety at & per 

or $3 for 26. Address ; ae 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 
Yrsmanti, Micw, 





WE. 
Todd ImprovedChesters 
havo been crowned 


King in the Show Ring 
J 


.. / Onthe farm with us ma 
¥, be seen avery fine fl 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
circular containing fall 
_ particulars address 
8.H.TODD,Wakeman,O 


Bulls forSale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


=9- IONIA, MICH 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefaulness 





Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil] 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevente 
many ‘rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scules now on the market are those mam- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to cuapply orders sent 
tbrourh us at sgreatreduction. The prices areas 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
woo!, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for youm 
selves, 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from }¢ pound to 900 pounds. Sise of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicnigAN FARMER one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 


No, 8—Farm Scale. 


weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds (3 toma? 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 

Price $35,and MIcHIGAN FARMER One year; 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons’ § 
eze of platform 8 by 14 fect. 

Price $4850 and Micuie¢aN FARMER one year, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you seleeg, 

Nos. 2 and 8 will include the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales exy 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchas 
dise, the only difference isin the platferm, 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge, Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranicod by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one« 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same artiv 
clee ‘To get the scales at above prices of course 
the raoney must be sent to us, and the sender mug§ 
pecome a subscriber to the Fanwsn, 

Address ail orders to 

GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 














THA MIGHIGAN PFARMBR 


Aug. 10, 1889. 








Poetry. 


THE OLD HOME, 














In the quiet shadows of twilight 
I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 
So cherished and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now is twining 
Untrained o'er window and wall; 
And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through the hall. 


Through years of pain and sorrow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart; 

The porch embowered with roses, 
The gables’ drooping eaves, 

And the song of the birds at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves. 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy childhood years 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears. 
I hear their voices callirg 
From the shadowy far away, 
And I stretch my arms toward them 
In the gloom of the twilight gray. 


But only the night winds answer, 
As I ery through the dismal air; 
and only the bat comes swooping 
From the darkness of its lair. 
Yet still the voice of my chiJdhood 
Is calling from far away, 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





=—¢ 


I WONDFR. 

I wonder when wy day will be, 
When Death shall come to tell to me 
The story that we all must hear? 
When, with the silence drawing near 
I feel my ho}d on earth so weak 
My pale lips Lave no power to speak 
Of anguish or of ecstasy. 

Ah, lowly house the grasses under 
When wil) ye ope to welcome me 

Your silent guest to be, I wonder! 


I wonderif it will be spring, 
When o'er my head the birds will sing 
Their first sweet song not set to words? 
And which of all the many birds 
Will be the first to carol there, 
When I, forever done with care, 
Just like a child tired out at play, 
Sleep all the night and all the day 

So peacefully my green roof under. 
Will it be autumn-time or May, 

Winter or summertime, I wonder? 


I wonder if I shall be glad 
To leave the pain I long have had? 
Or, if from friends who love me £0, 
But with reluctarce I sha:l go? 
Go out upon that journey long 
So voiceless I shall sing no song. 
Ah, chain of life's fair warp and woof 
When will your bright links drop asunder? 
When will I sleep beneath the roof 
Thatched with tle violets. I wonder? 
—Helen A. Manville. 








Miscellaneous. 





Miss Jessica Wynne had wavirg brown 
hair and merry dancing eyes, red lips always 
parted over small white teeth, a round waist 
and a bright, fresh ccmplexion. She was 
barely 17, a perfect edition of the pecket 
Venus and the possessor of a fair fortune. 
These were her assets, against which stood 
the facts that she lived in a quiet country 
town, that she had neither father nor mo- 
ther and had been since her babyhood the 
charge of a widowee, childless aunt. How- 
ever, on the whole, the odds were in favor 
of the gir], who, being gifted witha fearless, 
independent nature, contrived to make the 
most of opportunities and as she grew up be- 
came the acknowledged belle of the country 
side, No country ball was deemed a success 
unless Miss Wynne was present. She was 
escorted to these festivities by some obliging 
chaperon, to whom Miss Polsover trusted 
her, sometimes for acouple of days at a 
stretch, with many recommendations as to 
propriety and deportment. 

Finally Jessica was invited by seme ec- 
guaintances, who had taken a great fancy to 
her, to spend two months withthem in Lon- 
don immediately after Easter. The girl pass- 
ed a week ina delirious joy of preparation 
and anticipation. She dreamed of triumphs 
which would eclipse those of the little 
country belle; of intoxicating delights, of 
parties, balls, theatres; of all the places she 
had read of in the scciety papers; and look- 
ing at her pretty face in the glass she even 
hoped that it might be her proud fate to see 
her name in print as ‘‘the lovely Miss 
Wynne’ in some glorified paragraph. 

Colonel and Mrs. Tressillian, her future 
hosts, were a fashionable, middle-sged 
couple, addicted toa good deal of wander- 
ing over Europe in quest of health and 
amusement, but generally cccupied a fine 
house in South Kensington during the sea- 
son, where they entertained liberally both 
their compatriots and foreigners, whenever 
they were not themselves being entertain- 
ed. 

Jessica Wynne returned to Wales at the 
beginning of July. If Mrs, Polsover had 
been obseryant she might have noticed a 
shadow in the laughing brown eyes, a cer- 
tain compression in the scarlet lips. She 
vaguely observed that the girl was unusu- 
ally reticent about her London experiences. 
‘Yes, London was very gay—plenty of 
things going ov, of course; lots of fine 
gowns, good music. Oh, yes, heaps of con- 
certs, too many of them.”” ‘Had she en- 
joyed herseli?” ‘‘Of course; how could she 
help evjoying herself in London during the 
season?’ and answers to that effect. 

The truth of the matter was that the pop- 
ular little Welsh belle had been sorely neg- 
lected in London. She found, to her indig- 
nant dismay, that her beauty, wit and rep- 
artee remained unappreciated; with increas- 
ing choler she soon remarked that other 
maidens as fresh and fair as herself shared 
her ignominious obscurity. Her conscious- 
ness, which was not conceit, told her that 
she was sacrificed to rivals less fair, less 
clever, and, above all, less young; she real- 
ized that one and all of the successful queens 
of scciety were odious married women—fast, 
bold, exacting, tyrannical matrons, who 
monopolized the attentions of the men. She 
saw those unprixcipled creatures surrounded 
by their courtiers atthe play and at the 
races; they were asked to dinners, picnics 
and balls, and when poor little Jessica did 
get acard for a dance, the entertainment 
painfully reminded her of the breaking up 

estivities of her school, where the white 


frocks so hopelessly predominated over the 

black coats. Remembering all these things, 

the girl set her teeth hard, gathered her eye- 

brows into a resolute frown and vowed that 
if she had Jost her first innings she Would be 
even yet with the London world. 

Miss Wynne had not forgotten her vow, 

or else fortune favored her. <A year later 
Mrs. Polscver died, leaving half her money 
to faithful servants, the other half to Jessica, 

who became almost an heiress. When six 
months had passed, a liitle paragraph ap- 
peared in several papers containing the fol- 
lowing intelligerce: 

‘‘ We understand that the beautiful Miss 
Jessica Wynne will, at the expiration of her 
mourning, return to seciety as the bride of 
Captain Montgomery Swift. This gallant 
officer, pow on leave, will, however, shortly 
after the honeymoon be compelled to join 
his regiment abroad.”’ 

This anrouncement, shorn of local hyper- 
bole, gradually found its way into the Kir- 
mingham and Manchester dailies, and finally 

drifted into ene or two London papers. 

Mrs. Montgomery Swift took a charming 
furnished house in Mayfair, kept a perfectly 
appointed brougham and victoria, procured 
her toilets from Paris and forthwith became 
the rage. Her gowns were copied, her 
reparteess quoted, her five o’clock at homes 
crowded. She gave neither dinners nor 
parties, availed herself cf a few of the in- 
troductions obtained through the Tressil- 
lians, who were abroad; with charming im- 
pertinence and pretty audacity dropped all 
the people she considered bores, and plunged 
into the maddest whirl ol social dissipation. 
American girls gpashed their teeth with 
envy when the little ‘‘grass widow’’ carried 
off their most hopeful admirers, dowagers 
frowned, young matrons pursed their lips, 
mothers of marriageable daughters were bit- 
ter, but Mrs. Montgomery Swift heeded 
them not, and reveled in her popularity. 

“Who the deace is Captain Swift, and 
where does he hang out?” queried a guards- 
man of a fellow-warrior parting from Jes- 
sica, when she re-entered her carriage after 
her daily walk in the park. 

‘*Who cares where the husband of a pretty 
woman is so he is absent?’ was the flippant 
answer. ‘‘He’s somewhere on the gold 
coast, or in India, or in Suakim, she tells 
me; he might be dead and buried for all I 
care—only it’s much safer to know there’s a 
husband somewhere, and, to do the little 
woman justice, although she flirts to the 
nines, she does drag the Captain in pretty 
freely; and even were he to mount guard 
over her like a watch dog he wouldn’t find 
much to make a rumpus about.’’ 

For once the verdict of clubs, mess-rooms 
and smoking-rooms was just; Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Swift’s morals were unimpeachable. 
Without ostentation she frequently alluded 
to her absent consort, retailed passages from 
his correspondence, bewailed the long exile 
and frequent changes entailed by his profes- 
sion, wondered bow long he would remain 
in those outlandish places where wives were 
an impossibility, and occasionally reduced 
her admirers to frantic despair by announc- 
ing her intention of joining Captain Swift 
wherever he might be sent next. When as- 
sured that such self-immolation would be 
madness she pensively concluded that per- 
haps it were wiser to await his return to 
civilization ard England. 

Sometimes—not very often—Jessica was 
alone, and then she would look at herself 
in the glass and smile qusintly. ‘‘Isn’t it 
funny?’’ she murmured, scanning her fea- 
tures. ‘‘ITam sure Il am not quite so fresh 
and pretty as Il was two yeers ago, and | 
don’t think lem nearly as nice. And yet— 
then nobody even looked at me, while now 
Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Ob, my blessed 
husband, what a service you bave rendered 
me! And to think I shall never, never be 
able to repay you!”’ 

Towerds the middle of August, with the 
abraptness which characterized all her move- 
ments, Jessica, without a word of warning 
to her courtiers, accepted an invitation to 
spend a fortnight in Scotland with a young 
married couple who had teken a house on 
Loch Lomond for two months, She had 
not been told whether cr not there would be 
other guests, but she knew that the Bullunes 
had the knaek cf making people comfortable, 
and she felt just a little tired of a surfeit of 
devotion, and inclined to escape from it and 
rusticate in comparative solitude. So one 
day she found herself at St. Pancras station, 
and when her maid had settled her in a pri- 
vate parlor car, with her books and dressing 
bag, she prepared for her long, solitary 
journey with restful satisfaction. However, 
just as the hour for departure had struck, 
the door of her compartment was violently 
opened, a military-looking portmanteau and 
case were thrust in, a guard exclaimed, 
‘*Pienty of room—just in time—jump in, 
sir—thank you, sir!’ and slammed the door 
again upon a tall, handsome man, who had 
entered hurriedly, and who, as the train 
steamed out of the station, looked rather 
disconcerted in finding himself tete-a-tete 
with a young, pretty and elegant woman. 


Before leaving Leicester the travelers had 
already exchanded a few commonplace civi- 
lities connected with the pulling up and 
down of windows, the loan of newspapers, 
ete. Instinctively they recognized that they 
belonged to the same social class; each dis- 
covered in the other a certain independent 
unconventional originality, and, like stran- 
gers meeting by chance at some dinner party, 
they soon began to converse on every pos- 


sible subject. 
*Do ae propose stopping at Edinburgh?” 


said the gentleman when, after Normanton 
and lunch, they had resumed their seats. 

‘‘ For the night, perhaps; but I am bound 
for Iversnaid,’’ answered Jessica. 

‘*Ah?? with a slight start, ‘1 have some 
friends about there myself—relations.”’ 

“*] wonder if they know my friends—at 
the Towers?”’ 

‘The Bellunes?”’ 

** Exactly.’’ 

‘* Why Dora Bellune is my cousin, and I 
am on my way to see her.’’ 

‘* How very amusing! Well, I had an in- 
tuition that we were going to the same 


lace.”’ 
: A pause enused. Then he broke the 


silence. ‘I bave just returned to England 
after a long absence. Among other objects 
of my present journey is to find something 
about a wife I have never seen.’’ 

‘* A wife you have never seen!’ said Jes- 
sica. ‘* You are not serious.’ 

*‘ Quitecserious. I have had a wife in 
England, although I am not married.’ 

** A widower, then?’’ 


—_)? 





** No, not a widower. 1 was married with- 


out my knowledge, by mistake, in default. 
The newspapers married me—I heard of it 
in India—and so persistently that I got a 
three months’ leave only to make myself a 
free man once more. I left the P. and O. 
three days ago, and am on my way to the 
Bellunes to ask what they were about in 
allowing their nearest relative to be labeled 
all over the world as booked and done for.” 


‘A bard case, and one deserving of much 
pity. So the indignity of wedlock has been 
put upon you. Accept my deepest sympa- 
thy.”’ 

“You may laugh, but it was, it is odious. 
All the fellows out there affect to believe it 
is trae—that Lam a derelict husband with a 
family. On landing here I found no end of 
letters of congratulation. I dare not show 
myself at the clubs. If at first Iwas in- 
clined to treat the matter lightly now 1 am 
determined to sift the whole thing, sue the 
libelers, and give a public denial—”’ 

‘To the compromising accusation of mat- 
rimony? I would, if 1 were you.” 

‘*T shall,’? he said sternly. 

They were just steaming into the Carlisle 
Station. Jessica remained alone while her 
companion smoked a cigar on the platform. 
She took advantege of the gathering twi- 
light to rise, and unperceived, to examine 
the label on the hat box reposing in the 
rack. She found some difficul'y in dec!pher- 
ing it, and fell back into the seat as the 
owner of it stepped once more into the car- 
1iage. He fancied she looked very pale, 
and asked her if she was tired. She did not 
answer at once, but as soon as the train was 
fairly under way she said abruptly: ‘‘1s 
your name Montgomery Swift?” 

‘*It is,’? he said, surprised; but glancing 
at the hat box, which lay in an altered posi- 
tion, he added: 

‘*Have you guessed that?”’ 
a fortune teller?” 

‘* You call yourself a captain?’’ continued 
Jessica, in the same strained voice. 

**T do, till I become a major.”’ 

‘‘Impossible! There is not a Captain 
Montgomery Swift in the whole British 
army.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon. 
offiver.”’ 

** No, you are not; there is no such man 
in the army jist—there was not a year ago.”’ 

‘* Possibly not at that time, for a year ago 
1 was Monty Gordon. Last Christmas a 
good old man who was my godfather, died 
and left me all his fortune and estates on 
condition that I should take and bear his 
neme. LIcomplied. A Swift was manufac- 
ured out of a Gordon and yet remained a 
captain. Under either appellation, equally 
at your command. But now 1 mast ask of 
your dressing-bag the same introduction 
furnished by my hat-bcx, and learn by what 
name I can address my travelling incognita 
when 1 meet her again atthe Towers.’’ He 
quietly bent over the flap of Jessica’s neat 
Russia leather bag, but saw only the letters 
‘SS Be" 

‘* Ah,’ he said, ‘‘the same initials as 
mine; then, interrogatively, ‘‘they spell?’’ 

‘* Jessica Montgomery Swift.’’ 

A dead silence followed, Jessica lay back 
against the cushions motionless, with a 
crimson fiush on her cheeks and forehead. 
Captain Swift felt that some painful mystery 
was about to be disclosed, and that the 
woman by his side was gathering strength 
for a great effort. He generously repressed 
every sign of curiosity and astonishment, 
and waited her pleasure. 

After a few moments she turned toward 
him and spoke slowly and hesitatingly. 


‘IT throw myself upon your mercy. Cap- 
tain Swift, do not deny publicly to-morrow 
that you ever were married to Jessica 
Wynne. Do not pursue those who origi- 
nated that—libe!. Give metime. I assure 
you that I will do my utmost to undo what 
1 have done.”’ 

She looked very young and fair, with her 
earnest eyes and moist lashes, ‘* What have 
you done?”’ he said, simply. 

‘*Listen to me, and forgive me if you can. 
When | first came to London, at 18, I found 
it a horrid place; only married women were 
admired, petted and courted—we girls were 
nowhere. Sol made up my mind to come 
back to town—married; and as I had nota 
husband handy—thsy are too scarce, you 
know—I invented one, I thought L was 
quite safe. I wanted him to be an officer, 
because England has such a lot of troops in 
places people never go to. I looked ail 
over the army and navy lists to make sure I 
did not choose a name belonging to any liv- 
ing map; I christ ned him Montgomery 
Swift, hap-hozard; [ put the paragraphs in 
the papers. He was a very likely sort of a 
husband to have, you know,and it seemed so 
natural that he should forever be among the 
savages—anywhere. Nobody seemed to care 
about him at all; but they did for his wife, 
simply because she was notagirl, and it 
was all working beautifully. Oh, why did 
you turn up? Why did you have a Swift 
for a godfather? Why did he die?”’ 

‘*Would it have suited you to keep up this 
farce much longi?” said Captain Swift, 
gravely, but an axused look passed into his 
eyes. 

“Only a little while,’ said Jessica, 
promptly. ‘‘lintended becoming a widow 
very soon—some of the climates out there 
are so unhealthy—no one would have asked 
any questions. One accepts anything in 
London when itis convenient to be credu- 
lous: but if you are the horrid man please 
don’t expose me yet.’’ 

‘*Not till 1 am dead, eh?”’ 

**T can’t make him out dead now,’’ she 
said, petulantly; ‘‘ but I will go away, hide 
myself, never show my face again.’’ 

‘*That would be a pity there must be 
some other way to achieve widowhood.” 

‘Don’t be cruel. It is dreadful and 1 
know I have been,very foolish. But really,’ 
she added, with a resumption of her old 
quaint ecquetry, ‘I can’t do more than ask 
your pardon.”’ 

‘Yes you can; you can ask my advice,” 
he said, extending his hand, ‘‘and, on my 
honor as a gentleman, I will help you to get 
out of this scrape.”’ 

They talked low and earnestly for the re- 
mainder of the journey. At Edinburgh 
they shook hands warmly and parted. But 
neither Jessica nor Captain Swift went to 
the Towers. Two separate telegrams in- 
formed Mrs. Bellune that her expected 
guests were unavoidably prevented from 
joining her party; nor did Mrs. Montgomery 
Swift again gladden the hearts of her faith- 
ful swains by her presence at the fashion- 
able resorts of late Summer or early Autumn. 


And are you 


lam that humble 





Three months later Jessica was walking 


on the seashore only a mile distance from a 
pretty village near Bagni di Lucca, looking 
a3 fresh, crisp and fatr as before her first 
disastrous London campaign, only there 
was a new tenderness in the dancing brown 
eyes as she lifted them trustfally to those of 
a tall man on whose arm her small hand 
rested, 

‘* And SO you are really, truly, rot sorry 
that you never denied your marriage with 
Miss Wynne?” she said, coaxingly. 

‘* Not sorry at all, darling, as it saves me 
the fuss of communicating {it now,’’ an- 
swered Captain Swift, ‘I’m desperately 
glad, though, it’s all settled and done with.” 
—LLondon Truth. 
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DECIDED ECONOMY. 


Mr. and Mrs, Blossom were new stars of 
a fine brilliancy, but of small magnitude, in 
the society of Warrensourg. 

Alexander Blossom and Minnie Blossom 
had been married for one short year, which 
time seemed to them just one long summer’s 
day. 

There are several married people unlike 
Alexander and Minnie, for these were never 
happy except when they were together, and 
when they were together never unhappy for 
amoment. When Alexander came in from 
business he always instituted a search for 
the brown-haired, brown-eyed girl who was 
waiting for him, and when he began to des- 
pair she would start out of a certain passage- 
way witha gay laugh and ask him where 
his eyes were. 

Of course, under these circumstances, it 
was necessary for her to take a good, square 
look in his eyes to determine if they were 
the same as ever, and then occurred song of 
those manifestations which foolish pevple 
call foolishness, and which only stopped 
when the genial housemaid came to announce 
that dinner was served. Of course, the 
housemaid did not say: ‘Dinner is served,’ 
her proclamation verbatim was: ‘*Come 
now,’’ but the meaning was the same. 

1 have omitted to say that Minnie was 
not very tall; that she was remarkably 
healthy and deliciously pluinp. Her lips 
were aS near bursting from fullness as 
cherries after a rain; her forehead was low, 
and her eyebrows heavier than the ordinary, 
meade her just 30 much more magnetic. 

There was nothing wonderful about Alex- 
ander. You will comprehend Alexander at 
onee when Isay that he received S100 a 
month which he did not earn. However, 
he firmly belicved that in some mysterious 
way his labor brought large returns to his 
emp!oyers, 

With $100 a month the Blossoms had to 
live. Fortunately, they had no rent to pay; 
the market books under Minnie’s care 
figured up reasonably, and the domestic was 
kind enough to demand but $15 a month. 

One day Alexander came home from his 
alleged business, looking nice and sweet, 
and also looking for Minnie. The latter 
rushed out from the unexpected place in 
which she always hid, caught him around the 
neck, asked him where his eyes were, puta 
rapturous kiss just below his camel’s hair 
mustache, and cried: 

** What do you think?” 

The sagacious husband implanted a rap- 
turous kiss just below where Minnie would 
have hadasplendid brown mustache had 
she been in that line, and he replied that he 
did not know. He also demanded advice 
as to what it was appropriate to think. 

Minnie then explained that a letter had 
come addressed to him that looked like wed- 
ding cards’ that she iad—had opened it; 
and it wasn’t wedding cards at all. 

Some men, hearing of a mysterious Ietter 
opened by a loving wife, would have ex- 
perienced a feeling of vague unrest. Not so 

lexander. He silently weighed the merits 
of some hasty falsehoods and inquired brave- 
ly what the letter was, 

**An invitation to join the Warrensburg 
Social Club,’’? said Minnie, ‘‘and I have 
been thinking of it all the afternoon.”’ 


So she had, in her womanly way, she had 
been thinking what dresses she could wear. 
**Tsn’t it nice?” she cried. ‘* Now, say we 
can gv.” 

“Of course we can go.” 

The unguardedness of this answer was 
essentially masculine. Women, on the con- 
trary, always begia by refusing, and after- 
ward allow themselves to be argued into 
anything whatever. 

“Then you must get a dress suit,’ said 
Mrs. Blossom. 

These were,indeed, strange words. ‘Chey 
conveyed the revolting idea that the fash- 
ionable Alexander had nothing in dress 
more formal than cutaways or Prince Al- 


berts. 
How, then, had he been married? The 


explanation throws light on a very dark 
passage in Mr. Blossom’s life—his dress suit 
had been pawned; and worse, the time of 
redemption had expired. 

**T can’t go,’’ he said, resigning himself 
to Fate with a large F. 

‘““That’s it,’? cried Minnie, delighted, 
“ve been figuring it all up and you can 


go.”’ 
Here she ran into the next room, and in 


one second returned with a sheet of legal 
cap bearing very illegal-looking figures. 

** Now, look at this!’ 

Alexander looked; and I have to record 
that he was not shocked. The figures and 
their method were about as nearly like those 
of an ordained bookkeeper as Mr. Blossom’s 
own. 

‘¢We’ve got to be economical for two 
months, you see,”’ said Minnie. ‘‘ There it 
igs, all On paper.’’ 

The indisputable ducument ran thus: 

‘*Grocer, $30; Jane, $15; butcher, $15; 
coal, $8; everything else, $10; altogether 
$78—$78 out of $100 leaves $22—say $20; 
two months, $40.’’ 

‘*One of those suits doesn’t cost more 
than that, does it?’ she asked confidently. 

“Costs $75,” replied the gloomy Alex- 
ander. 

‘*Humph!” cried ofinnie. ‘*Can’t you 
manage? If it were a $75 dress, $40 would 
be plenty. 

Alexander shook his head. 

“But theclub meets early in the even- 
ing,’”’ persisted Minnie. ‘' Couldn’t you get 
one that would do—ready made, or some- 
thing?’? 

Alexander was pained. He said hetrust- 
ed she did not speak in earnest. 

‘* Dear!’’ cried Minnie, in despair, ‘* what 
cau we do? Wecan’t take boarders, and 
you can’t bea book agent. I wish some- 





body would leave us some money.”’ (39% 


“ > murmured Alexander, with 
feoling. 

“*T know what,”’ cried Minnie, with sud- 
den brightness. 

‘* Don’t youask your father for money,’’ 
seid Mr. Blossom, sternly. 

‘*{ don’t intend to.”’ 

Alexander seemed to think she might 
have been a little more willful on this point. 
But he tricd to look much relieved, and 
issued another command that she was not 
to goin debt. Her assent to this was im- 
mediate. Alexander had no more to say. 


The next day Minnie, in pursuance of her 
idea, went by stealth to the clothing empo- 
riumof Warrensburg and demanded the price 
of dress suits. The answer was $75. 

She then asked the price of the cloth. 
This was a great surprise to the tailor. He 
affected to solve an intricate problem, and 
finally coming out with a mathematica! 
flourish of his pencil, said : 

‘* Twenty dollars.’’ 

‘*How much for cutting oul?” 

‘*Well,’’ said the tailor, ‘‘ hem! let me see. 
You wouldn’t wantit made up here, you 
think? Wet', coat, vest and—about $13.50. 
‘*T should like to get the cloth and the 
cutting both for $30, if you could,” said 
Minnie, faintly. 

‘* Well,’ answered the tailor, patronizing- 
ly, “that’s it; wecouldn’t. You can’t get 
English goods, you know, at American 
prices. We have cheaper goods, but——”’ 

‘*] should want this,’’ said Minnie, 

‘* Well, as the best figure on that I’ll say 
$33. We don’t make anything on it, any- 
way.’’ 

Mrs. Blossom was not deceived, but she 
pretended to be, and with another exertion 
of courage asked for a month’s credit. Then 
she directed the cutting to be done by Alex- 
ander’s megasure,already with the tailor, and 
the next day carried her bundle in triumph 
to her dressmaker. That was her idea. 

Her dressmaker, of course, was one of 
that infinite number of sewing women, 
found only by sheer good luck, who are call- 
ed ‘‘jowels’’ by feminine gessips, and who 
charge two prices. They are said to be 
‘*reasonable”? as distinguished from the 
rea! modiste. 

According to immemorial usage among 
dressmakers, this particular ‘jewel’ of 
Minnie’s did not set a price, but she said it 
was a ‘‘splendid plan,” that she would try, 
and that she wceuld make everything ‘‘satis- 
factory.” 

What can be more satisfactory than satis- 
factory? Minnie departed in great spirits. 

Time rattled on and brought the night of 
the club's first meeting. 

The Blossoms’ acceptance had been duly 
sent, and Alexander had been complacently 
informed that a dress suit would be pro- 
vided. 

He trusted to his wife implicitly, believing 
not that in two months she would create a 
wonderful novel, as ladies so easily do—in 
other novels—but that she would pursue the 
more useful and perhaps more womanly plan 
of calling on her father. Men are so tardy 
in conceding to their wives other than do- 
mestic virtues. But onagnan was about to 
have his masculine prejudices swept away. 

The important night having rolled into 
Warrensburg, Minnie bade her dependent 
husband to ‘*‘ come up and get ready.”’ 

He went. The bundle was brought out 
for him to open. 

It was a regular tailor’s box (such was 
Minnie’s craftiness) and Io! on the collar of 
the coat was the gloryifing name of a New 
Yor tailor. Minnie, of course, had obtain- 
ed the name of her father anc sewed it on 
with berown fair hands. 

Alex, witha fuil heart, donned the suit 
and stood before the mirror. He cast two 
carefal, comprehsnsive glances at the trim 
reflection, clasped Minnis to the new coat 
aud exclaimed in many raptures : 

‘You darling! Itv’s—it’s the regular 
thing!” 

“Are yousatisfied?” asked the wife, wish- 
ing him to commit himself beyond retracting 
before she divulged the low origin of the 
suit. 

‘* Of course,” cried Alex, warmly, wishing 
he were a woman $0 that he could gush a 
little. “Satisfied? Why, it’s one of Acker- 
man’s best—that’s what itis. Soe the way 
it fits. Icould tell that was Ackerman a 
mile off.’’ 

When he had raved for ten minutes 
Minnie confessed the history of the suit. 
‘* So you see, after all,’? she said at last, 
‘*‘we women do know somsthing.”’ 

Mr. Blossom looked at the coat more 
critically, trying to detect a blemish, but 
he couldn't. 

‘* Are you still satisfied?” asked Minnie. 
He had to admit that he was, 

‘* Now, how much do you suppose it cost?” 

Mr. Blossom couldn’t tell. ‘* Now a tail- 
or,’’—he began. 

‘Tailor! cried Minnie. ‘You mean 
robber. Icounted on just $40, and out of 
that 1 have this suit, which you say you 
like, and this dress ef mine. You would 
have paid $75 for the suit alone. To-mor- 
row I shall go and pay up, and I warn you 
that every cont [ have left out of the $40 I 
shall spend on candy, every single cent.’’ 
For Minnie had the woman’s love of extray- 
agance after all. 

So this was Mrs, Blossom’striumph. Not 
a gentleman at the club was better dressed 
than her husband. 

They were both in raptures, Alexander 
especially, when he had convinced himself 
that this suit did not proclaim to the world 
the disgraceful truth that it had boen con- 
structed by a dressmaker. 

The next evening when Mr. Blossom 
came hcme and instituted the search for 
Minnie, she did not leap out at him from 
her old, unthought of hiding place. She 
was in her room and crying. 

‘* What is the matter?”’ asked Aloxander. 

She dia not reply at first, but still kept 
her head from him, but when he had been 
wrought up to the proper state of sympathy 
and alarm she cried a little more bitterly 
than before, and unconsciously relaxed her 
grasp upon a piece of crumpled paper. 
Alexander divined that this dingy scrap 
was the source of the trouble and picked it 
up. Itcontained atrocious writing executed 
in red ink, and looked like the work of a 
dynamiter. But it was not so brief. It 
bezan : 

‘‘Mrs. Blossom to Mrs. Darden, man 
Dress Suite,” and after eighteen or twenty 
lines of trimmings, linings, buttons, extra 
cloth, making, etc., culminated in ‘totle 
$39.”? 

Under this ‘'totle’ Minnie had written 





in trembling figures what she owed the 
tailor, $23, and then she had made a “‘totle” 
of herown. The dress suit had cost her 
$72, 

‘You hate me,” she sobbed, ‘you'll 
think you’ve married a simpleton.” 
Alexander was not distinguished for a 
keen insight into human nature, but with 
80 beautful and appealing a creatura as 
Minnie in tears, who would not know the 
proper chord? 

‘“*Simpleton!” he cried, and distrusting 
the power of words alone, he seized her by 
the waist “‘sae jimp,” and gleefully whisk- 
éd her about the room. 

“So you want a complimenton your finan- 
ciering? You shall have it. You have got 
a thing worth $75 for $72; made $3 by sim- 
ply turning over your somewhat dimpled 
hand. Simpteton,forsooth; you are a money 
grubber! i'ake me to the theatre, capital! 
and I will give you the Supper afterward. 
Eh? What do you think of that?” 

Minnie, flying from tears to smiles, fool- 
ishly thought Alexander more adora le than 
ever, and that evening, at the play, although 
it was a very fatal tragedy, they successfully 
waintained the highest spirits. 

Better than all, when the story was related 
to Minnie’s father, he—knowing how to 
strike the right chord -immediately pre- 
sented her with a large check as a guarantee 
that her first charming futile efforts at econ- 
omy were properly appreciated. 
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The Short Change Man, 


Nearly everybody knows more or less 
about all the attendant features of a circus— 
the sile show, the horse tent, the cooking 
tent, the dressing room, the red lemonade 
man and the peanut fiend. But not many 
people, even among the foxy old timers who 
have patronized circuses for forty years, 
know anything avout the ‘‘short change’’ 
mar. His yictims are many, but they pre- 
fer pot to trumpet their fishlike quality from 
the housetops. They swallow their chagrin 
and keep silent, while they economize ina 
number of ways to get even on the money 
that the short change man has taken. 

A number of years ago lran across one 
of the most accomplished short ciange work - 
ers in this country and got well acquainted 
with him. He didn’t suspect me of being a 
newspaper man, and in the three months 
that I knew him 1 didn’t enlighten him. 
He grew very confidential and chatty, and 
gaveaway tome the innermost secrets of 
his craft. 

‘* Well, this is the way the boys take the 
money away from the suckers. You’ve 
noticed a lot of of hustlers in the crowd sell- 
ing tickets and saving people the trouble of 
getting in the jam at the ticket wagon, 
haven’t you? Well, you naturally think 
they are hired by the proprietor of the show 
because they sell tickets at the regular price. 
But they are not. They pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar for every ticket they sell, 
and they depend on their ability to swindle 
the buyers out ofafew dollars now and 
then for their profit. 

**A young man with his best girl comes 
along—or an o'd man alone, or a solid busi- 
ness man with two or three of his family; it 
doesn’t matter who it is, they’re ali victims 
—and he sees a great crush around the 
ticket wagon. Thereisn’t much chance of 
getiing a ticket there in less than ten min- 
utes, and here at his elbow is a young man 
with ‘Choice reserved seats at regular prices! 
How many? We're hore to relieve the rush 
at the wagon! No extra charge, sir! How 
many?’ and he says: ‘Two, please,’ which, 
assuming that the man buys reserved seats, 
would be $2. Ha gives the young man a $10 
bill or maybe $20—if there’s any place on 
earth where a man will flash a big bill and 
where ha hadn’t ought to it’s ata circus. 
We'll say he offers him a $20 bill this time 
for the sake of the better illustration of the 
story. The young man takes it, puts it in- 
to his pocket, draws out a handful of bills, 
takes a ten, a two and five ones and hands 
the lump to the buyer of seats. It i3 $1 
short, but the man has handled it so quickly 
and counted $18 out of it so easily that oft- 
entimes the man takes it and goes, but the 
fakir is sore if headoes. If he isa cautious 
and knowing party who is ‘dead onto’ the 
tricks of ‘these circus sharps’ it suits the 
‘short change man’ exactly, for then he will 
carefully count his change and say: 

** ‘Here, young man! You’re $1 short 
here. Only $17 here.’ 

**That’s beautiful, ani just as the fakir 
wants it. So he says: 

‘Sure of that? Just count it again, 
please.’ 

**So he counts again, while the fakir 
watches, and when he has turned over the 
last bill he says with the air of a man who 
knows too much to be cheated by these flip 
circus folks: 

‘**That’s all—seventeen.’ 

** But the fakir isa little doubtful, so he 
Says, as though wishing to make sure: 

‘* Just let ma count it, please.’ 

‘* Sarene in the belief that he has cornered 
his man, the buyer hands it over and the 
fakir takes the bills in his left hand, with 
the $10 bill underneath, straightens them 
out, and then bends the whole bunch back 
over his leftthumb. Then he turns them 
over one by one, and they lie straight out, 
fall length. When he reaches the last one 
he says cheerfully: 

***You’re right—my mistake and your 
treat,’ or some such amiable chestnut, hands 
the bills back to the man, still at full length, 
goes down in his trousers pocket with his 
tight hand and gets a silver dollar, which he 
shoves into the stranger's hand, laughs, says 
something about ‘mistakes will happen,’ 
claps the man on the shoulder with a laugh, 
and is gone in the crowd, while the ticket 
buyer jams his money into his pocket and 
hurries into the tent where the elephants are 
bellowing. 

** Butthe fakir has got the $10 bill, be- 
cause when he doubled that over in count- 
ing the seventeen he flipped it clear over 
and his agile little finger crushed it into a 
very small wad and held it there unnoticed 
while the other fingers were free to use. 
And inasmuch as the ‘sucker’ has himself 
twice counted the bills, and has seen the 
fakir count them, he will swear that he has 
got all that belongs to him when he has 
compelled the fakir to godown into his 
pocket and fork out the silver dollar. He 
doubles up the bills without further exam- 
ination and is gone. 

** But the fine work doesn’t end there. 
When the fakir laughingly claps his man on 
the back he puts a chalk mark on him which 








keeps all other fakirs away from him. He 


el 


may try to buy red lemonade, or peanuts, or 
prize packages, or concert tickets, but he 
can’t doit. The men he hails and beckong 
refuse to see him and pass him by. The rea. 
son ig this: If they sell him something they 
might cause him to bring forth the roll og 
bills, in which case he would notice that the 
$10 was missing, and would be apt to raise 
arow. But if one of them should overlook 
the signal, and be instrumental in apprisin 
the man of his loss, he is compelled by a ryja 
among the fakirs to stand the lo33 ang Te 
store the $10, or whatever sum It may be, 
In case a man gives up a ten instead of & 
twenty the fakir only makes five, and if it’s 
a five he probably only gets one. Yon $69 
there must be enough bills left in the wad gq 
that the absence of one won’t ba noticed.” 
— Utica Observer. 





After a visit tothe Old South Church, | 
like to go around over the Hub and buy 
things. I hate to contrast any city with my 
own town, but @ nervous person with g 
shrinking nature can do better and enjoy jt 
better while shopping in Boston than jp 
New York. The Boston merchant evidently 
bought his goods for the purpose of selling 
them to the consumer, while the New York 
merchant appears to have purchased them 
more for the wild excitement of looking at 
them himself. I always have my feelings 
hurt when I shop in New York. In the first 
place, I am enraged before I get to the store 
by 987,236 people, who knock me oyer and 
get on the elevated trains before the passen- 
gers can get off. Then1 go toa store and 
wait neara stack of wet umbrellas until 
several total strangers witha haughty air 
jostle me against the wall. I next speak to 
a floor-walker, who plays that he owns the 
store, and is allowed to draw that instead of 
a Salary. He looks at me askance, as if he 
feared that I might be Nellie Bly. He goes 
over to confer with a heavy-set saleslady to 
inquire of her, evidently, whetherI am there 
with sinister motives, and while I am about 
to be searched for said motives, another man, 
who plays that he owns the store afternoons, 
comes along and asks me what I want there, 
[ tell him that I ama simple-minded man, 
more or less picked on both at home and 
abroad; that I would spend an enormous 
amount of money in New York, if I had 4 
chance; that to-day I had contemplated buy- 
ing or trading for a full set of No. 10 Eng: 


semblauce to each other. Nobody could be 
any more explicit than that without being 
offensive. I just tell a man what I want 
right at the start, and then if there should 
be any delay it is his fanlt. 

He looks at me sorrowfully and begins to 
feelin his pockets for something. I say, 
“* Pat ap your gold. Get out with your dross. 
I am not poor or erezed by suffering. I[ am 
only waiting to present a letter of introduc- 
tion to the sock lady, if I can obtain an an- 
dience with her.’? He tells me where the 
office is, andI go there. She waits a long 
time before I seem to catch her eye. She 
looks through me, and so on across the store 
toa given point. She then says: 

** Well?”? 

** Sock: !'? 

‘¢'Yos?"? 

** Yes!”? 

‘* What kind, please?’’ 

‘*English hose, double sole, unbleached, 
No. 10, two of a kind.”’ 

‘* For yourself?”’ 

** Yes, exclusively for myself.’’ 

‘* Well, the men’s hose is on second floor 
facing the other street.’’ 

I then go to a hotel, register, get a room 
ring for a messenger and send him for the 
hose. 





An Anecdote ot Stephen Girard. 


Seeing a story about old Stephen Girard 
the other day reminded me of an incident 
that shows one of his peculiarities, says 4 
writer in the St. Louis Globe-Demoerai. 
Girard had a drayman who was a decidedly 
poor man. One day the drayman, who was 
an industrious, bright fellow, with a good 
many mouths to fill at home, was heard to 
remarx that he wished he wasrich. ‘What's 
that?” sharply said Girard, who heard the 
grumble. ‘*Oh,’’ said the man, ‘I was only 
wishing I was rich.” ‘Well, why don't 
you get rich?’’ said the millionaire, harshly. 
‘‘T don’t know how without money,” ! 
turned the drayman. ‘You don’t need 
money,” said Girard. ‘Well, if you will 
tell me how to get rich without money! 
won’t let the grass grow before trying it,” 
returned the other. ‘‘ here is going to be 
a shipload of confiscated tea sold at auction 
to-morrow at the wharf; go down. there aud 
buy itand then come to me.” The maa 
laughed. ‘* I have no money to buy a shi 
load of tea with,” he said. ‘‘ You don't 
need any money, J tel! you,’? snapped the 
old man. ‘Go down and bid in the whole 
cargo and then come to me.’’ The next day 
the drayman went down to the sale. 4 
large crowd of retailers were present, ant 
the auctioneer said that those bidding would 
have the privilege of taking one case or te 
whole shipload, and that the bidding would 
be on the pound. Hoe then began the sale. 
A retail grocer started the bidding and the 
drayman raised him. On seeing this the 
crowd gazed with no small amount of sul 
prise. When the auctioneer said he supposed 
the buyer only desired the one case. “ Pr 
take the whole shipload,” coolly retared 
the successful bidder. The auctioneer was 
astonished, but on some one whisperins to 
him that it was Girard’s man who was the 
speaker his manner changed, and he said he 
supposed it was allright. The news goon 
spread that Girard was buying tea in large 
quantities, and the next day the price r08e 
several cents. ‘Go and sell your tea,” said 
Girard to tbe drayman the next day. The 
drayman was shrewd, and he went out and 
made contracts with several brokers to take 


the stock at a shade below the market price, 
thereby making a quick sale. In a few 
hours he was worth $50,000. 








Our readers have doubtless often noticed 


that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is well spoken of in 
the newspapers. The press is quick to recog 
nize merit, and does not hesitate to give praise 
where it is due. The following is from the 
Baptist Weekly, a leading religious paper: 
‘* Advertising may bring an article promip 
ently before the public, but no — 
can long help it if it has no real merit. Hoo , 
Sarsaparilla is well advertised; but the 2 
proof of its value is that so many persons : 
it on the recommendation of friends who hav 
proved its peculiar virtues.” 
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JHE AGRICULTURAL HOSS-TROT. 
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ppers hop on the dusty grass 
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0 
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the farmers’ hands they fall 
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nd grain—and the g-eatest crowd to boot. 


idge gives fifty dollars in gold 
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A BEAUTIFUL CAVERN. 
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g@pex not less than fifty feetinbeight. The 
dimensions of this room, as near as could be 
measured, are 180 feet by 436. The floors are 
full of littie hills and valleys, making walk- 
he semi-darkness—the only light 

ed visitors being exceed- 
ficultand falls frequent. The roof 
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ile, where further progress is 
i by asolid wali of rock. This is the 
the cave. At least, no other open- 
fng or chamber has yet been discovered. 
Numerous geologists have already writ- 
tex for fulland minute particulars regard- 
fing its rock and crystal formations and a 
bumber have signified their intention of 
pring it an early visit, in which event it 
likely that much of an entertaining and 
instructive character will be brought out. 
The country surrounding this cave, while 
having a limestone foundation, is compara- 
tively level, and has none of the character- 
istics peculiar to the cavecountry of other 
localities. 





A WHITE ALLIGATOR. 


Some Mississippi Men Start Out to Pind 
It aud It Finds Them. 

A large white alligator has been repeat- 
@dly seen on Mrs. Wardloe’s place, five 
miles from Yazoo City, Miss., says the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. This is the only 
White alligator ever seen in the State. 

* About five years ago Mrs. Wardloe, who 
Conducts a stock farm, missed several of 
her ca.yes, and almost every day some of 
her Stock would disappear. It was sup- 
Posed at first that cattle thieves were at 
Work and a close watch was kept. But the 
—e continued to disappear, even while 
€ men were watching. One night the 
Suppos: d thief was discovered crawling, as 
It — thought, on his hands in the grass. 
as moonlight, and all that could be dis- 
ne was @ form moving from the 
mp toward acalf. Suddenly it pounced 
Upon the animal, and the men fired several 
shots at it with rifies and closed in around 
form, when it was found that the calf- 
~ was a pure white alligator. The 
—o Succeeded in escaping to the swamp, 
a parties were organized to huntitthe 
“8 oe They watched for its appear- 
aed A a week, but could see nothing of it 
~ ste night about ten days after it was 
Witt ee evenee shots were fired atit 
i. “aad ae as the range was evidently 
able may ns the saurian in any vulner- 
sin a a . great many have tried to kill 
eeeded ee ime, but none have ever suc- 

a » nd the white alligator is still mas- 

f the swamp. 

“ Of orete appearance there were a num- 

tere y aligators, but with the ad- 
‘he white one the others made them- 


limestone ! 


marsh, and | 
1as | 


selves scarce, leaving him sole possessor of 
the territory. Itis not known whether he 
has killed them or whether they fled at his 
approach. He has continued his depreda- 
tions, however, among the cattle, and every 
possible means has been tried to effect his 
destruction, but without effect 

His size is unknown, as no one has ever 
determine, except one luckiess individual, 
who was too badly scared to measure him 
accurately and whothought he was about as 
long as a telegraph pole. 

A party had been organized to hunt him 
and he was seen toleaye the swamp and 
climb upon a log at some distance from the 
water. The swamp was surrounded and a 
mannamed Drew, armed with a trusty 
rifle, went between the ‘gator and the 
marsh. The wicked saurian seemed to ap- 
preciate the situation at a glance and, 
throwing up his upper jaw, started for 
Drew at what seemed lightning speed. 
The hunter became the hunted. He forgot 
to shoot and did not have time to get out of 
the *gator’s way. He started on the run, 
but it was evident that he could never 
escape and his friends were horror-stricken 
at his impending fate when he suddenly 
nn and the alligator passed over 

im. 


keep him afloat if you can only get him to 
believe it.” 

‘What is the best time for bathing?” 

“Before breakfast or late in the after- 
noon. A glass of milk or asmall cup of 
coffee should be takenif the bath is te 
be just after rising, and a sharp run 
afterward and a brisk rub with a towel will 


been able to get sufficiently near to him to | be of benefit.” 


“In your twenty-five years’ experience 
how many lives have you saved?” 

“Strange to say only one, and that was 
the life of a boy who had fallen off a pier. 
Idon’t believe half the reported life say- 
ing is true. Jobs are put up by the savers.” 


A DOCTOR'S DON'TS, 


How to Preserve Health and to 
Relieve Suffering. 


Don’t Eat Pork—Don’t Drink Green Tea 
Don't Take Animal Food Oftener Than 
Twice a Day—Don’t Read 
After Dinner. 

From “Six Hundred Medical Don'ts,” by 
Fred C. Valentine, M. D.: Don’t give a 
child any sweets, except molasses candy or 





When the crowd became sufficiently 
nerved to look for the missing man they | 
found that he had providentially fallen into 
the stock-well, which was at the edge of | 
the swamp and was twenty feet deep. The | 
hunter when discovered was standing up | 
to his waist in mud and water, but was | 
rescued by means of ropes without serious 
injury. Since that time the reptile has not 
been disturbed except at a distance, and | 
bullets or slugs seem to have no effect on | 
him. | 

Owing to his peculiar white appearance 
the negroes, it is said, entertain a peculiar 
| regard for the alligator, and will not men- 
j tion him except with superstitious horror. } 
| He is supposed to be a malignant spirit, and | 
| the negroes believe that he will never die | 
] 





nd that it is impossible to kill him without | 
| drawing upon themselves the wrath of ail | 
| evilspirits, who will revenge themselves | 
by visiting them with all manner of im. | 
aginable horrors. Meanwhile the fact re- 
} mains that the cattle continue to disappear 
and the reptile still lives. 


THE BEST EXERCISE. 


| A Professor of Swimming Dee 
scribes Its Good Points. 


It Makes Society Belles Plump and Puté 
Muscle on the Dude’s Legs—Advice 
to People Who Think They 
Are Drowning. 


In a well-known athletic club half a dozen 
young men of stalwart build, while sitting 
ataround table, became interested in dis- 
cussing the question of the best general 
| training considered from the stand-point of | 
| hygiene. It was but natural that every | 
athletic enthusiast should have his own | 
theory. The base-ball devotee advocated 
| work in the gymnasium, the canoeist de- 
bated in favor of the paddle, the boxer de- 
sired to illustrate the superiority of gloves, 
an oarsman was ready to mect all comers 
with the sculls, an all-round athlete was 
sure that a touron the cinder track gave 
the best play to the muscles and lungs, a 
yachtsman declared thata sprinkle of salt 
water was highly conducive to health, and 
a bicyclist adhered to the theory that his ma- 
chine kept himin perfect condition. Last 
to assert himself was a compactly built 
young man, who asserted that swimming 
was the best exercise from every point of 
view. The young man gave as his author- 
ity a swimmer who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience as a general athlete. 
This athlete is Prof. T. P. Donaldson, of 
New York City. 

Prof. Donaldson is about five feet two 
inchesin height. He was born ina small 
town near London. In 1856 he won the 
short-distance swimming championship of 
England. Atswimmingand diving he has 
held many local championships in this coun- 
try. He has dived from High Bridge, New 
York, and Westminster Bridge, London. 
Over sixty gold and silver medals have 
been won by him in various branches of 
athletic sports. 

“Of all the sports I have engaged in,” | 
said Prof. Donaldson to a Sun reporter, 
“swimming I believe to be the best for the 
health. For adozen years and more swim- 
ming has been my only exercise, and al- 
though Iam engaged in a sedentary occu- 
pation all winter lam in pretty good condi- 
tion. Feel my muscle.” 

The reporter, being invited, put his hand 
on Prof. Donaldson’s biceps and on his 
thigh. They were as hard as boards. 

“I find that swimming is the best physi- 
cian I ever had,’’ continued Prof. Donald- 
son. “I haven’t had adoctorin ten years, 
and nothing is the matter with me. To 
what do I attribute my health? To salt 
water, in the first place.”’ 

“Is swimming difficult to learn?” 

“On the contrary, it is very easy. 
one thing is necessary—confidence. There | 
was a curious example of this in my experi- 
ence. Not long ago I taught a walloping | 

















But 


| 
| 
big fellow, who must have weighed 250 | 


pounds. He learned in twolessons. One 
day he wanted to jump off from a pier 100 | 
feet from shore and swim to land. I thought | 
he could do it, and I let him try, but I 
jumped into the water with him. For a} 
few yards he swam famously, and then | 
suddenly he got something like stage | 
fright. He sputtered and kicked, and the | 
more he kicked the further he got from land. | 
I was thoroughly frightened, but I didn’t | 
let him knowit. I couldn’t have handled 
him if he had given up, he was so big. 
His hair was tightly cropped so that I could 
not get hold of it. Allthat Icould do was 
to pat him on the shoulder and tell him he 
was all right, and then I put one hand | 
under his chin to keep his head above | 
water. He fell prostrate on the beach in a 
minute, utterly used up. If hehad believed 
in himself he could have plowed along as 
well as I.” ; 
“Should swimmers eat before entering 
the water or after the bath?”’ 
“Constituttons differ. There seems to be 
a notion prevalent that a bather should 
never go into the water before eating. 
While I would not advise bathers to eat im- 
mediately before going into the water, I 
believe from observing thousands of men 
and from a quarter of acentury’s experi- 
ence, that it is debilitating to bathe for any 
length of time with no food in the stomach. 
Captain Webb used to eat a hearty meal 
shortly before going into the water. Of 
course, if you should eat a big, compli- 
cated dinner before bathing you would 
suffer the consequences. The-~ length 
of time a person can, with benefit 
to himself, remain in the water, de- 
pends on his constitution. One thing is 
certain; if he does not feel well after his 
dip it is a sure sign that he needs a tonic, 
and in my opinion that tonic is continued 
sea bathing, taken moderately at first, and 
increasing the dose. For many bathers it 
is better at first to takea quick dip and then 
lie in the sand for an hour or two, enjoying 
asun bath. Afterward the tonic of asea 
bath may be enjoyed for a longer time.” 
“What is the best course to pursue in aid- 
ing people who are drowning?” ~ 
“Grab ’em by the back hair and hold them 
at arm’s length. I’ve noticed one thing 
about drowning people. When they are 
sinking the first time if they see you and 
they rise again they know where to 
grapple with you, and the result is you 
both go down together, with a strong prob- 
ability that you will be drowned. Itis my 
advice that if you go to rescue a drowning 
person you should swim around him and 
keep behind him, so he won’t see you when 
he comes up the second time. Another 
thing, when going to a person’s rescue try 
to gain his confidence. Itis a fact that one 
finger placed under_a swimmer’s body will 














| comes troublesome or painful you may 


chocolate caramels, and these only very 
rarely. 

Don’t permit a child under five to remain 
out of bed after eight p. m.,evenif you 
have to forego your most sacred social 
duties or miss a most brilliant first night at 
the theater. 

Don’t nurse a child under one month ef 
age oftener than every hour and a half. 

Don’t feed a child three months old 
oftener than every three hours and twice 
at night. 

Don’t conclude that a child needs food 
each time it manifests hunger. Try toas- 


| suage thirst by several teaspoonsful of 


boiled and cooled water. 

Don't believe that your baby must be sick 
during its second summer; if you take 
proper care of it its second summer should 
be more satisfactory than its first. 

Don't hold a child in convulsions in your 


| arms, but stripit quickly and immerse it in 


a hot bath to which atablespoonful of mus- 
tard has been added. 

Don’t allow a patient with colic to suffer 
until the physician arrives; give large in- 
jections (two quarts of warm water with 
teniirops—aduit dose—of tincture of opium). 

Don't seek relief for burns by the use of 
cold water; if nothing else is obtainable 
use warm water; better still, keep the part 
wet with sweet oil. 

Don’t lose your head when with cases of 
bleeding from the lungs; they very rarely 
prove immediately fatal. Prop the patient 
up in bed and give him small pieces of ice 
to swallow and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of tincture of ergotevery hour until your 
physician arrives. 

Don’t imagine that sunstroke (heat pros- 
tration) follows exclusively exposure to 
thesun. The same may be produced by ex- 
cessive heat even at night, especially when 
the person is much fatigued. 

Don’t eat pork. When it is absolutely 
unavoidable to do so, it should be rendered 
harmless by being exposed to strong heat 
long enough to be converted into a decided 
gray color, even toits innermost part. 

Don’t drink green tea, and use black tea 
moderately. 

Don’t allow your servants to put meat and 
vegetables into the same compartments of 
the refrigerator. 

Don’t eat much meat, and increase its 
quantity only gradually when convalescing 
from a fever. 

Don’t take animal food more than twice 
daily. 

Don’t average more than twenty-four 
ounces of fluids daily. 

Don’t let your entire food exceed thirty- 
four ounces in twenty-four hours. 

Don’tinfer that chewing tobacco is the 
most injurious method of using the weed; 
the contrary is true. 

Don’t smoke immediately after meals. 

Don’t forget that healthy persons gen- 
erally lose weight in winter and gain in 
summer. 

Don’t wear dark clothes in very cold 
weather because of fhe readiness with 
which they eliminate body heat; the Rus- 
sian and Siberian great coatis invariably of 
a light gray color. 

Don’t wear high heels; women who wear 
them publicly advertise the fact that they 
seek or wish to maintain serious internal 
troubles. 

Don’t mistake weight for warmth in cloth- 
ing; feeble people may be worn down by 
heavy clothing and yet be less sheltered 
than those who wear light woolen fabrics, 
both as inner and outer garments. 

Don’t believe that one attack of a com- 
municable disease protects against an- 
other. (The writer treated a gentleman, 


aged seventy-two years, who had two dis- | 
tinct sets of small-pox pits, and this third | 


attack was of a confluent character.) 

Don’t read, write, or do any delicate work 
unless receiving the light from the left side. 

Don’t read in street-cars or other jolting 
vehicles. 

Don’t imagine that the eyes can be bene- 
fited by holding them open under fresh 
water. 

Don’t fear to open your eyes under salt 
water. 

Don’t attempt to clean the ears with any 
thing but the tipof the little finger. 

Don’t attempt to remove hardened ear- 
wax by picking it out. If you can not reach 


| @ physician when hardened ear-wax be- | 


gently imject (preferably by means of a 
fountain syringe) large quanties of warm 
water, to each pint of which half an ounce 
of bicarbonate of soda has been added. 
This will convert the wax into a soap, which 
will run out with the water. 

Don’t administer baths to patients under 
88 nor over 98 degrees, unless by special or- 
der to that effect. 

‘Don’t read even the address on an envel- 
ope after dinner’? (Spanish proverb, in- 
tended to urge absolute physical and mental 
activity after the principal meal of the day). 

Don’t allow yourself to grow habitually 
constipated. Coax intestinal action by reg- 
ularity of habit, exercise, fresh and stewed 
fruits, and the avoidance of constipating 
food. Take drugs only under a physician’s 
directions. 

Don’t enleavor to check a diarrhea sud- 
denly. 

Don’t believe that eating fat will make 
you fat; quite the contrary holds true. 

Don’t eat gamey meats; remember that 
“eamey” is tif: )vper-refined word for rot- 
ten. 

“Don’t pour a mouthful of coffee into the 
empty stomach, even if you must tear a 
button from your coat and swallow it be- 
fore,” says an Arabic proverb. This applies 
to tea as well. 

Don’t drink coffee when suffering with a 
diarrhea. . 

Don’t attempt to remove foreign bodies 
from the upper part of the windpipe by en- 
deavoring to reach them with instruments 
of any kind. Try giving a violent blow on 
the back immediately after the accident. 
If this does not succeed have the patient 
held suspended by the feet, head downward, 
and moved rapidly from side to side while 
you strike between the shoulders with the 
palm of the hand; discontinue this at once 
ifthe patient shows evidences of suffoca- 
tion; if these continue or the foreign body 
is not dislodged send for a physician to per- 
form tracheotom; or laryngotomy as quick- 
ly as possible. 





Wisdom of Rattlesnakes, 

“You won’t find malaria where there are 
rattlesnakes, but you will always find the 
home of this snake where there are the 
purest water, the freshest air, the dryest, 
highest land. That is why you always find 
trout where there are rattlesnakes. Such 
was the declaraiion of a gentleman from 
Clinton County. He did not attempt to give 
any scientific explanation of the fact, but 


OHIO’S GRETNA GREEN. 


Where Squire Beasley Has Tied Many 
Thousand Matrimonial Kuots. 

Sixty-five miles above Cincinnati by the 
windings of the stream, and bathing her 
| feet in the beautiful river like a lovely 
maiden, writes a poetic correspondent ef 
| the Philadelphia News, sits Aberdeen, the 
Gretna Green of the West. The place con- 
tains about a thousand souls, while directly 
opposite rises the more pretentious city of 
Maysville, located On ahigh bluff, with the 
grand old Kentucky hills forming the back- 
| ground ofa picture worthy the brush of an 
artist. 

In the early days the popular squire was @ 
remarkable man named Thomas Shelton, 
| who officiated at more marriages than any 
| other man that ever lived in the United 

States. He required no license, and for 
many years kept no records. Thousands 
of young people, Whose parents were un- 
favorable to their plans, fled to the “old 
Squire” and found his services an efficient 
remedy for their misfortunes. The old 
gentleman for many years previous to his 
death had a peculiar passion for watches 
and knives, and if the prospective groom 
had not the requisite amount of money to 
pay for the marriage ceremony he would 
take a watch or knife in exchange, and 
| when death claimed him he had in his 

possession over three hundred brass and 
| silver watches and many old knives. 

After the death of Shelton Massie Beasley 
was elected to fill the vacancy, and is now 
justice of the peace, haying been in officea 

| score of years, during which time he has 
| married between 4,000 and 5,000 couples. 
| Squire Beasley is a well-preserved man 
| for his age, being now seventy-cight years 
| old. He has never married but once, but 
has had numerous proposals from “belles”? 
| of the Blue Grass region. His marriages 
never run less than one a day, and often go 
| up toadozen. Many persons from all parts 
of the United States have had their mar- 
riage rites solemnized here, but the major- 
| ity are from Kentucky, Indiana and the Vir- 
| ginias. His fees run from $1 to $10, and he 
| has several times been paid as high as $20, 
and one party from New York who came 
here gave him $40 in gold. Inthe winter 
| time, when the river is full of floating ice, 
| and it is considered very dangerous for any 
| one to attempt tocross, a wedding couple 
| may often be seen battling with the ice, and 
in some instances the loving ones have been 
| carried several miles below the city before 
| they could effect a landing. 
| Many thrilling stories are told of hot pur- 
| suit of irate relatives, of the crossing of the 
| Ohio justin the nick of time, of the dis- 
| charge of firearms and threats of venge- 
ance and life-long enmity and all that sort 
| of thing. The captain of the steamer Gret- 
| na Green, which plies from the Obio to the 
| Kentucky shores, is always on the alert to 
| helpthe runaway couple. Just as soon as 
| they areaboard he pushes outintothe stream 
| and no persuasion can prevail upon him to 
| turn back until the knot is well and secure- 
| ly tied. There has recently been an at- 
tempt to stop these Gretna Green mar- 
riages, but it was fruitless, and the number 
is not diminished. 














A CRIPPLE’S INDUSTRY. 


How a One-Armed Man Built Himselfa 
Comfortable Home. 

On Highland avenue, Malden, stands a 
| large and handsome stone house, which, 
| having been in process of construction for 
| the past four years, has at last arrived at 
| completion, and is now pointed out by the 
inhabitants as astanding witness of what 
the skill and industry of one man, alone 
and unaided, can accomplish. The builder 
is @ one-armed man, Mr. C. O. Blomerth, 
who has been a newsdealer in Malden for 
thirty-two years. When seen by a Boston 
Herald reporter he related the story of the 
work as follows: 

‘In 1886 I started to build a house, and, as 
I had previously built a small one alone, I 
determined to build a home for myselt and 
family on which no labor but that of my 
own should be expended, and I have at last 
accomplished my task, the only helpI have 
had being tohavea man mix my mortar. 
| The house is built of rough stone, of such 
| asize that a single man could handle them, 
laid in red mortar, and is three stories 
high. The trimmings are of brick, and in- 
side the stone-work is a complete wooden 
frame house. The roof is made of 
| roofing paper fastened together with a com- 
| position of my own, which is also used 
| around the chimney and in various other 
| places instead of lead or tin. In the second 
year of the work, while busy near the roof, 
Ifell a distance of thirty feet, and was so 
badly injured that J could do nothing more 
for a year. Of course, my one arm has 
been a severe drawback, but I have man- 
aged by various devices and a liberal use 
of nails to get along very well. 1 have 
| built all my own scaffolding, and putin 
without help the roof timbers. I paint 
| every thing thoroughly before putting it 
up, so that after finishing I have not had 
the trouble of stagings and ladders to paint 
high places. The house is large and com- 
modious, and is filled with many odd little 
ideas ofmy own. Italso contains some in- 
teresting relics; my front steps are taken 
from the Universalist church here, and are 
| the same steps that I set up on that church 
| thirty-five years ago, when I had two 
| hands.”’ 

Mr. Blomerth is a Swede by birth, and 
came to this country thirty-five years ago. 
He lost his right hand thirty-two years ago 
| in a millaccident, and since that time has 
sold papers in Malden. He is a bright, 
energetic man, and now that he has a home 
proposes to rest and enjoy it. 


“DID 'OO KILL IT?" 


Ludicrous Incident During Service at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 

Every seat in the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
was occupied the other Sunday morning, 
says the New York Press. The famous 
clergyman was inthe midst of a most in- 
teresting sermon, and the ten thousand 
eyes ofthe congregation were riveted in 
interested expectancy upon the expressive 
face and gesticulative figure of the noted 
divine. The stillness of death, except for 
the exhortations of the pulpit orator, per- 
vaded the huge edifice. Down in the 
center of the church, almost crowded out of 
sight by her older neighbors, a black-eyed 
little tot of four years nestled close to her 
mother’s skirts. 

The hairless pate of an aged worshiper 
loomed up directly before the bright eyes 
of the little miss. A common house fly cir- 
cled around the child and finally alighted 
on the top of the old gentleman's head. 

It stood motionless for a second and then 
moved softly over the smooth and shiny 
surface. The aged gentleman was deeply 
engrossed in Dr. Talmage’s sermon, and 
for awhile evinced no uneasiness from the 
ticklish manners of the little insect. 

All the while the child’s eyes followed 
the movements of the fly. She was deeply 
interested, and looked around to see if 
somebody else wasn’t enjoying the scene. 

Suddenly the old gentleman’s arm shot 
up, and came down with a resounding 
whack upon his cranium. The little one 
behind Kad been waiting for this, and slid- 
ing outof her seat before her mother could 
check her, she placed her chubby little 
hands on the old fellow’s shoulders, and 
peering over into his face, unmindful of 
the time and place, asked with much anima- 
tion: ‘Did ’oo kill it?” 

Mormon Statistics. 

The official statistics rcad at the last 
Mormon conference in Salt Lake City show 
that “the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints” has now 12 apostles, 70 patri- 
archs, 8,919 high priests, 11,805 elders, 2,069 
priests, 2,202 teachers, 11,610 deacons, 81,899 
families, 119,515 officers and members, and 
49,303 children under 8 years of age—a total 
Mormon population of 153,911. The number 
of marriages for six months ended April 6, 
1889, was 530; number of births, 2,754; new 

















affirmed that it was a fact all the same. 


members baptized, 488; excommunications, 
113. ei ati 





BRACELETS FOR DUDES. 


Bangles Locked with a Key Which Ig 
Kept by Their Sweethearts, 

The toilet of the really elegant young man 
fs not complete now without one rather 
heavy gold or silver bangle worn on the left 
arm, andis usually concealed beneath the 
cuff, though occasionally an esthetic apostle 
of the beautiful in imasculine garb may be 
seen with the bracelet gleaming in fullview 
on his delicate, blue-veined wrist. A touch: 
ing spectacle, says the New York Sun, 
greeted the occupants of a Broadway car 
onone of the recent hot days when people had 
scarcely strength enough to bear up under 
its devitalizing effects. A stout, middle-aged 
country woman entered the car in comfort- 
able and capacious sateen gown, brilliant in 
coloring and startling in design, and closely 
following her wasa fragile, willowy, Elaine- 
like individual created in the semblance of 
man, and dressed in acostume ascorrect as 
an axiom, and as elegant as it was fault 
less. There were no winged insects flutter: 
ing in his vicinity. They formed a hollow 
square about him at respectiul distance 
and knelt down and softly prayed. His cloth- 
ing was of the most delicate pale gray serge, 
his linen as immaculate as an angel’s vest 
ure, his tie so fraught with tenderness that 
it brought tears to one’s eyes, and on the 
left wrist close against the delicate, helpless 
hand, so white and weak like a sick baby’s, 
there glittered a heavy wire of gold, capped 
ateitherend withasmall gold ball. The 
stout, motherly woman had compassion on 
him, because she evidently thought him ill, 
and drew her voluminous skirts close about 
her to make room for him to be seated, but 
he shook his head in a@ weary way and hung 
up on a strap where every woman could see 
the bracelet and looked like a wilted lily en 
a broken stem. 

Another very dudish individual about 
town wearsa heavy silver braid in full 
view below cuff. The latest caprice 
of lovers is to have one’s best girl lock a 
bangle on his wrist, and keepthe key where 
@ woman always hides her jewels and 
carries her treasures. The younger boys 
who haven't any sweetheart to present 
them with this coveted trinket, are apt to 
borrow one from their sister, if she isn’t 
cross, or from some one else's sister if she 
will loan it, and one chivalric young man 
who has fallen in love with his own mother 
wears one of her bangles beneath his cuff, 
and declares that ail the boys do wear them, 
as knights of o d wore a love token of their 
ladies’ bestowinue. 


his 


Bistnarck und Kirg Ludwig. 

Prince Bismarck has not a very high 
opinion of the conversational powers of 
sovereigns and Princ recent in general 
At the lunch which he gave to certain depu- 
ties and other distinguished visitors in Ber- 
lin the other day he was talking of King 
Ludwig ll. of Bavaria) ‘He was aman of 
high inteilectual culture,” said Bismarck. 
“Tonce had a very interesting interview 
With him in 1563. His conversation was far 
superior to that of most Princes, which al- 
most always is like this: ‘How are you? 
How are you feeling?) Have you ever been 
here before?’’’ Vismarck says that King 
Ludwig wrote to him eight days before his 
death, asking his advice and using these 
words, which will have a pathetic interest 
for future historians who recount the ro- 
mantic episode of the suicide. ‘The legis- 
lative assemblies will not vote me the 
money necessary for my buildings, and 
when Ican no longer build 1 can no longer 
live!” : 

Use of Cats’ Whiskers. 

Every one must have observed what are 
uusually called the whiskers on a cat’s up- 
per lip. The use of these in a stateof nature 
is very important. They are organs of 
touch. They are attached to a bed of close 
glands under the skin, and each of these 
long and stiff hairs is connected with the 
nerves of thelip. The sligitest contact of 
these whiskers with any surrounding object 
isthus felt most distinctly by the animal, 
although the hairs themselves aro insensi- 
ble. They stand out on each side in the 
lion as well asin the common cat; so that 
from point to point they are equalto the 
width of the animal’s body. If we imagine, 
therefore, a lion stealing through a covert 
of woodin an imperfect light we shall at 
once see the use of these long hairs. They 
indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, 
any obstacle which may present itself to 
the passage of his body; they prevent the 
rustle of boughs and leaves, which would 
givewarningto his prey if he were to at- 
tempt'to pass through too closca bush; and 
thus, in conjunction with the soft cushions 
of his feet, and the fur upon which he 
treads (the retractile claws never coming in 
contact with the ground), they enable him 
to move towards his victim with a stillness 
greater even than that of the snake that 
glides along the grass and is not perceived 
till itis cviled round its prey. 


Stretching Their Hair, 

One of the queerest demands for eelskins 
is that made by colored women, says the 
New York Star. The picturesque bandanas 
that they wear serve another purpose than 
that of merely covering their heads; they 


. hide the eelskins that these women wear to 


tauten and stretch their kinky hair. For, 
as long as white men have known the col- 
ored race, the latter has been imbued witha 
hopeless.envy of long, straight hair, such 
as white persons are adorned with. Gen- 
erations try to pull the kinks outof their 
woolly pates and fail, but other generations 
step into their places and try on andon to 
get long hair. White skins the colored 
folks don’t care so much about, because 
they see that white folks, like Italians and 
Spaniards, are often darker than mulat- 
toes, but they do envy the rest of creation 
itslong locks. An old aunty, who had the 
care of a Sun reporter’s chiid—a very pious 
old woman—said to the child’s mother one 
day: ‘I’m sure of goia’ to Heaven, but I'd 
give it up widout a sigh ef I could hab Miss 
Alice’s long hair.” 
The Spider asa Traveler, 

A doctor desired to send a fine specimen 
of the spider tribe toa medical friend who 
was exceedingly curious in the study of 
such matters. As the readiest means of 
transit, he inclosed it in acommon wooden 
box, and dispatched the tiny traveler by ex- 
press. Tne box, however, was too roomy 
for the spider’s wants, and as he seemed to 
have disliked the jolting incident to travel- 
ing, he had recourse to a very ingenious 
remedy. Bees evince extraordinary sagaci- 
ty in overcoming difficulties of form and 
situation, and spiders, it would appear, 
share toa great extent the same delicate 
and useful tact. Suchat least is the in- 
ference we feel inclined to draw from the 
following fact: When the spider reached 
his destination and the consignee opened 
the box, he was equally surprised and de- 
lighted to find that his insect charge had 
spun for himself a superb hammock, 
securely hung from the four corners of his 
prison-house, in which he had couched, in 
sailor fashion, as softly as he does in his 
native lair. 





Two Maine Snake Stories. 

Here are two startling snake stories from 
Maine. The first comes from Waterville, 
where the post-mortem examination of a 
horse that died from unknown causes re- 
vealed in its stomach a ‘‘snake four and one- 
half fect long, with head and eyes perfect, 
six inches in circumference, and the color 
of blood with the exception of a white stripe 
on the back.” Another snake came from 
the stomach of Mrs. Frank Kenny, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who was in Biddeford under 
medical treatment.” In August, 1866, at a 
camp-meeting in Alton Bay, she drank 
water from a brook, and afterward became 
ill. She was treated for cancer of the stom- 
ach, but stoutly insisted that something 
moved within her. The other day, by means 
of a powerful drug, “a light-colored snake 
twelve and three-eighths inches long was 
disgorged from her stomach, and she hag 


gon@home happy.” __ 


perrn es ween were nl on) 


VARIETIES. 


C OrriceR ROONEY—Phwat was all that riot 
in your place this morning? 

©Dime Museum Manager—-The fat woman 
give the livin’ skeleton a shakin’ I believe. 

Officer Rooney—Did she hurt the ould boy 
any? 

Manager—No; she just rattled him a little, 
that’s all, 

YOUNG BADGER from New York, on the first 
morning of his visit to his uncle Abner’s farm 
appoars bright and early in a pair of white 
flannel trousers. 

Uncie Abner (taking him aside)—Gee Whit- 
aker, nephew, why in blazes didn’t you tel! 
me you was 80 poor! Here, boy, take this $3 
and run down stroet to the store and buy a 
pair of pants before the women folks get up. 


FLOSSIE is six years old. ‘*Mamma,’’ she 
asked one day; ‘tif 1 get married will I have 
to have a husband like Pa?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the mother with an amused 
smile. 

‘**And if 1 don’t get married will 
be an old maid like Aunt Kate?” 

mee. 

‘*Mamma,’’—after @ pause—‘ its a tough 
world for us worren, ain't it?’ 


I have to 


COURTSHIP FOR REVENUE ONLY.—Merritt— 
I am afraid Cora’s‘love for me isn't just what 
it might be. 

Giles—That’s nonsense, old boy. 
idolizes you. 

Merritt—I don’t know 80 much about that: 
I gave her a costly present last night, and 
before she thanked me she ran upstairs to 
show it to her mother. 


She fairly 


PHILADELPHIA Stock Broker (at an out-of- 
the- way summer resort)—Larry, bring me the 
city papers, please. 

Larry—Yes, s'r; anything eise, sir? 

P. 8. B.—Yes, Larry; you can bring me 
sowe cigars. 

Larry—Yes, sir; anything else, sir? 

P. S. B.—No—or, hold on, Larry, can’t you 
go into the yard and yell, or do something 
else to liven this place up a little? 

‘‘Now, Gus,’’ said a boy to his playmate, ‘*we 
have got this dog in partnership, and haif 
belongs to each of u3. We'll call one end 
mine, and one end yours, and you can have 
just wnatend you like. ‘All right,’’ replied 
Gus, *“‘you can have the front end’”’ (per- 
suasively), ‘‘ with the eyes, and the ears, and 
the mouth, and the collar, and teeth, or the 
rear end with just the tail.’’ ‘*I'll take the 
frontend.” ‘All right; you'll have to feed 
him, then.”’ 


THEY were in the conservatory at an evening 
party and there, amid the perfume of the 
roses and posies, he had fervently declared 
his passion. ‘* Mr. Sampson,’’ she responded, 
with womanly tenderness, ‘‘my heart has 
been wholly yours for months, and now,”’ she 
went on, shyly taking his arm, ‘‘ you may 
take me in to supper; I heard it announced 
when you first began those words of love 
which have so blissfully changed all the colors 
of my life.”’ 

«. SPRINGFIELD woman, with an invalid 
husband who was not expected to live, 
thought she would take time by the forelock 
and engaged a dressmaker several weeks ago 
to make a full suitof mourning. This week 
the dressmaker received a letter stating that 
the looked-for event had not yet taken place, 
and the wife had decided to wait until the 
death of her husband, as she wished her suit 
made in the latest style. This cheeky post- 
script was added to the letter. ‘* Please do 
not get discouraged about it. You will be 
sure of the job sooner or /ater.’’ 

Two ladies had an amusing experience in 
making a formal call at a house on Linwood 
Avenue the otherday. The maid asked them 
to wait until she ascertained whether the 
persons inquired for were in. Presently she 
tripped down stairs and announced that the 
ladies were ‘‘not at home.”’ One of the callers, 
finding that she had forgotten her cards, said 
to herfriend: ‘*Let mewrite my name on 
your card.’”’ ‘Oh, it isn’t at all necessary, 
Miss ———,”’ putin the maid, cheerfully, ‘I 
told them who it was.” Exeunt ambo, with 
suppressed emotion. 


I HAPPENED to bein the office of the Mer- 
cantile Review and Live Stock Journal on 
Wednesday last in time to hear one of the 
best reasons ever given for stoppin g @ NeEws- 
paper. A German boy entered, rem oved his 
hat, and asked: ‘‘Is Mr. Vepsder in?’ ‘He 
is,’ replied Charles H. Webster, looking up 
from a mass of tissue live stock reports which 
he was winnowing. ‘Vell, Mister Bitters 
don’t vant to take dot paber no more. He 
vcs dedt last nide alretty.”” The name of the 
late Mr. Bitters, a cattle dealer, was duly 
erased from the delivery sheet. 


CHANGE AS AN APPETIZER.—Mrs. Brown— 
Is this hotel on the European plan? 

Mr. Brown (in preoccupied tones from be” 
hind his paper)—Yea, my dear. 

Mrs. B.—I am not feeling hungry this 
morning. I think I’ll merely takesome coffee 
and rolls. 

Mr. B. (laying aside his paper)—What were 
you saying, my dear? On the European plan? 
No; it is not. 

Mrs. B. (to waiter)—You may bring me an 
omelette, some shad, mutton chops, with a 
bit of bacon, baked potatoes, rolls and coffee 
and afterward some griddle cakes and syrup. 


FLEXIBLE Fiagures.—‘You can have this 
property for $3,000 cash down. You couldn’t 
build the house itsetf for less than $1,500,” 
said the owner tothe man who had come to 
look at it. 

**T think I could,’’ was the reply. ‘I built 
it two years ago forthe man who sold itto 
you. I made a fair profit on it at $2,76u. 
But,’’ he added reflectively, ‘that is about as 
cheap as you can put up a house of this de- 
scription.”’ 

** Tt is, is it?” exclaimed the owner, forget- 
ting himself. ‘‘You just come with me to 
the next block and I'l] show you a row of 
houses a thundering sight better than this 
that I'm getting built for $2,500 apiece!’ 


Tre following is narrated as an incident of 
the Barnum season in Boston. The ‘Greatest 
Show on Earth’”’ naturally drew tothe city 
many people from the rural districts, and 
among the latter a couple of representatives 
of the Emerald Isle. These two wandered 
about the interior of the tenis feasting upon 
the sights, and determined to see all that was 
to be seen. After doing the menagerie thor- 
oughly, they came to one of the passages 
leading to the exterlor, over which was the 
legend ‘Exit.’ ‘* Begorra, Pat,’ said one of 
them, we mustn’t miss the exit, whatever 
kind of a baste that is.’ They followed the 
index finger on the sign, and all too soon 
found themselves on the outside of .ue show, 
and denied the privilege of entering again 
unless they repaid the price of admission. 


Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, the poetess, 
in a recent article on the manner in which 





men should make proposals of marriage, 


summed up with the sentence: “4 wif 
| like a kiss, should be asked for with the ona 
alone.” *‘ Experience” writes: ‘* Permit me 
to say that Mrs. Ella Whecler Wilcox writeg 
great nonsense when ghe puts to paper the 
Statement that ‘with the eyes alone should 
man propose.” *T hava been there and I know 
what 1 am talking about. After long and 
unsuccessful efforts in the matrimonial mare 
ket I am able to say, without fear of succesg 
ful contradiction, that a g00d bank account 
will ‘ knuck out’ the best pair of eyes that 
mortal man ever had when ite smes to pro- 
posing marriage to a woman. A cross-eyed 
man—or even a giass-eyed man—with $50,000 
to his credit will win against the eyes of an 
Adonis with face and form to match.’’ 


A Successr0L HEAD MASTER —The late Dr. 
Kennedy, professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
had remarkable success as head master at 
Harrow. Perhaps some light upon the secret 
of it may be afforded by an incident or two, 
related by a pupil. The lesson one day was a 
hard chorugin the ‘‘Antigone;" the edition 
before the docter was, as it happened, 
Brunck’s; the form was waiting, at the end of 
the lesson, for the head master’s construe. 
But minute after minute passed without his 
uttering a word; his brow frowning and 
overcast, his teeth clenched, his eye rapt and 
absorbed, as he rocked himzel? uneasily in hig 
chair. At last it could be seen that the light 
had dawned, the cloud passed away from hig 
brow, and an expression of triumph beamed 
over his tace, and he looked around exuitante 
Jy on his prpostors: ‘This audacious 
Brunck has actualiy—inserted a comma,.’’ 
The other story illustrates the humanity and 
magnanimity which endeared Dr. Kennedy to 
all his pupils. Ona certain first of April two 
boys, who had secured over night the key of 
the belfry, rang the bell for morning chapel 
an hour before the proper time, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the head-master sailing 
into the chapel only {to find it empty. The 
culprits were forced to give themselves up, 
and appeared in due course before the doctor. 
The usual preliminaries of a flogging were all 
gone through; the culprits knelt bare-backed, 
and underwent ail the agonies ef anticipation. 
The doctor bent over them, and, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, just said: ‘*Get up, you 
Apri! fools!” 


_ 


Chaff. 


Some people don’t hesitate to ‘call a spade 
& spade.’’ Others are not afraid to call a rake 
& gentleman. 





A great many girls say ‘‘no”’ at first; but, 
like the photographer, they know how to re- 
touch their negatives. 


Only the first baby is favored with visits 
from the angelginits sleep. A little pepper-~ 
mint is what the others get. 


Getting intoa passion isa good deal like 
getting intoabriar brush. The bush comeg 
out all right, but you don’t. 


Sorrows of the Cross-Eyed Man.—** Miss, 
may I have the honor of the nexc waltz with 
you?” Two ladies (eagerly risiog)—** With 
pleasure.”’ 


Mother—One of you boys have been steal- 
ing raisins again; I have found the seeds on 
the floor. Which one of you wasit? Tommy 
—It wasn’t me. I swallowed the seeds in 
mine. 


When ‘Thirteen Ways of, Popping the 
Question’’ can be bought at a book-store for 
ten cents, itis strange how much encourage- 
ment is required to draw one of these ways 
out of a fellow. 


Obliging Porter (just as passenger has dozed 
off)—Ain’t you d’ Albany gent what wanted 
t’ be waked up at five o'clock? Mr. Slicer— 
Yes. Obliging Porter—Well, hit waats ten 
minutes ob three,*sah. 


A Curiosity.—Polite C erk (showing goods) 
—Here is sometbing I would like to call your 
attention to. lady. It's the very latest thing 
out. Mrs. Rounder (absentiy)—If there is 
anything out laterthan my husband I'll take 
it, if only for a curiosity. 

Lie l. Time 11 A. M——Mother—Now mind, 
Johnnie, there’s a ghostia that dark closet 
guarding the jam! Johnnie trembles violent- 
-y and commences to water at the mouth. 
Lie 2. Time 2 P.M. Johnnie—Oh, mammal! 
the ghost has eaten half the jam. 


English Tourist (to American friend)—No, 
cawn't sleep in your Pullmancosches. Don’t 
have such stuffy things at home, ye know. 
American Friend—Of course not. By the 
time you would close your eyes the train 
would be at the other end of your 8x10 island. 


**T notice by the morning Office Cat that 
Sam Lung and Oue Lung, Mott Street China- 
men, were arrested yesterday and fined $20 
for running an opium joint.’”” Jaggs—“ It 
appears, then, that opium smoking, besides 
being injurious to the nervous system is also 
bad for the Lungs.” 


First Boomer—You fellows have no git-up 
about you at ail. Why don't you have pho- 
tographs of your own town taken like we did? 
Are you ashamed of it? Rival Boomer—Naw, 
that ain’t the reason atall. I want you to 
understand, young feller, that our town don’t 
stand still long enough to be photographed. 


Newly Elected Deacon (formerly a street-car 
conductor, whispering to brother deacon in 
some embarrassment)—Yes, I understand. 
This is the contmbution basket. I'm to pass 
it around. But isa’t there something else 
Brother Deacon—No; we always use a baske* 
Newly Elected Deacon—But where is the— 
—be!l punch? 


Mr. Dunnell—You'’ll pardon me for ta 
advantage of a secluded corner, my dear M.. 
Bristow, but I:want to ask you a question. 
Miss Bristow—T-this is s-so sudden! Mr. Dun- 
neli—I know I’m a bit abrupt, but I want to 
enquire as to the best time to flad your father 
at bome. He owes our firm for that last 
block of stock, you know. 


Wife of official preparing for reception, to 
little boy, her son:—Johnny, you must keep 
out from under foot. Go with your nurse 
now upstairs. There's a good littie boy. 
Johnny—Mamma, what's the matter wiv you; 
ain't this your deceptionday? Mamma—Yes, 
my dear; you are using more appropriate 
language than you have any idea of. 


Au Englishman named St. John has been 
traveling in the West. He got so tired ex- 
plaining to every one that his name was pro- 
nounced ‘ Sinjun”’ that he finally hired aman 
to do it for him, and at last accounts the man 
had got into six fights with growling hotel 
clerks, who tried to persuade him that he 
dida't know how to pronounce his employer’s 
name. 


He—Will you marry me? She—Wait &@ 
minute. [Exit] (Reappearing with a shot- 
gun.) Ho.d up your hands. Higher yet! I 
am sorry to say, Mr. Brown, that I can only 
be a sister to you. You must pardon my 
seemingly rude conduct, but so many young 
women are getting killed nowadays by reject- 
ed suitors that I thought alittie precaution 
would not be out of place. 
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How to Gure 
SKin § gealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
CuTICURA 
/REMEDIESe 


iar MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically 
and permanently cured by the Curicura REME- 
pigs when all other remedies and methods fail. 
Cuticura the great SKIN CurRE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and Curicura RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorreR 
DruG@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BosTON, 


Mass. 
_ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
(ee Pimples, blackheads, chappea and oily | 





ge skin prevented by Curicura Soap. 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
»weaknesses, in Curicura ANTI-PamN PLas- 





TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25cs 











Aug. 10, 18809. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THK MIGHIGAN FRARMBEBR. 


Short cleoar.............. 0.0005 ‘ Adgate sold R 8S Webb 65 av 180 lbs at $4 50. 
Lard in tierces, ® D..., Horner sold sold R 8 Webb 33 ay 198 lbs at 
Lard in kegs, @ ®............... by $4 50. 


A terrible accident occurred at Buffalo lg hate Waterman sold Webb Bros 69 ay 187 lbs at 
last Wednesday, the details of which may | Shoulders, ®B.0.) 63 55 

be briefly stated as follows: Mr. Leonard | Gholce bacon. # B... ee! 7 gs 

B. Crocker, superintendent of the New| Plate beef........... 8 

. Dried beef hams 

York Central stock yards, with his family | Tallow, 9® 

of four children and his sister-in-law, Miss] HAY.—The following is a record of the 
McLane, went tothe foot of Ferry Street to | gales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
board his naptha launch, the Cedar Ridge, | week up to Friday noon, with price per ton - 
fora trip down the river. Before the boat} ' Monday.—14 loads: Three at 812; two at 13 
was out of the house the engineer, Peter | and 693 One at $13, 611 50, $11 25, $11, 61050, _ 
Goldmeier, lighted the fuel. Twoexplosions 


Tuesday.—22 loads: Five at $9; four at 810; 
three at $12 and $11; two at $1050, $950 and $8: 
followed, resulting in the death of Lemuel one at $11 50, ie 
nesc —S . 
Leonard Crocker, aged nine years; Ethel " 7 oads: 

















Fatal Accident. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


enough to have the brine saturated—that is, 
contain all the salt the water will dissolve. 
They fail in two ways—first, because they 
do not makea saturated brine, to begin 
with; second, because they do not take into 
account the fresh water left in the butter 
from washing. This therefore dilutes the 
brine that is added for salting, and the but- 
ter, having only a weak brine in it and too 
much water in order to have brine enough to 
give it the requisitie saltness, does not keep 
well. An allowance cf salt must be added 
to the butter, before or after brining, to 
make a saturated brine of the water left in 
it by washing. This must ordinarily be 


THE GARLAND 
RIDING PLOW. 
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AWorld Beater. 
If itdon’t please 
better than any 
other SULKy 
on the market 
bring it back! 


The Dairy. 


CONDUCTED BY T. D. CURTIS, 





Capwell sold KR 8 Webb 35 av 204 lbs at 








0. 
Standlick sold Steele 48 av 201 lbs at $4 55. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 
There was a light supply of Michigan cattle 
at these yards, but with 10 loads of westerns 
there were about enough to meet the demand. 
All the cattle brought 10@15 cents per hun- 
dred more thanthey did last week, and sold 
readily. A few good steers of 950 to 1,100 Iba 
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Good Cheese. 


Really good cheese is a good thing, but 
poor cheese is an abomination. Itis a fact 
that few people are competent judges of the 
quality of cheese. They know whether they 
like it or not, and when they eat poor cheese 
and don’t like it, they too often come to the 
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Twelve at $10; four at 
$9; two at 811, 8950 and 88; one at $11 50, $10 50 
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conclusion they do not like cheese anyway, 
an d eschew it altogether. So far, as a rule, 
our best cheese has been sent abroad, and 
our poorest put on the market. Itis seldom 
that really fine cheese is tetailed at the gro- 
ceries. ‘his has discouraged consumption 
and worked great injury to the cheese inter- 
est. There is need of cultivating the home 
market, by supplying it with cheese to suit 
the palates of consumers. 

Hence we are glad to see that Wisconsin 
is making another effort to improve the 
quality of her cheese, and hope sbe will be 
successful. But past experience is discour- 
aging. Makers are self-conceited aud self- 
willed, and not disposed to adopt new prac- 
tices—unless they can thereby get rid of 
work. If they attempt to follow new in- 
structions, they will omit important things 
and then charge the bad results to the new 
practice. 

The present instructor, Mr. W. F. Jones, 
appears to understand his business. He 
says, ‘‘ I have visited nearly all the factories 
in three counties, and find but few cheese 
above the common stcck. The cheese are 
open snd flabby—no body to them; and they 
persist in following the old wey of souring 
the curd in the whey, putiing it to press as 
soon as they can get the salt stirred in, and 
going cif for a good time.’’ We can testify 
to this as literally true in the past, and ap- 
plicable to a much larger territory than the 
three counties visited by Mr. Jones. We 
have left them with sweet curd in the 90's, 
telling them to let it become distinctly acid 
and cool it to 80 degrees before putting it to 
press. Returning in balf an hour, we found 
they had pnt itto press and had the hoops 
out adjusting the bandages! We hope Mr. 
Jones may be more fortunate. 

His teachings we believe to be generally 
correct, though he does some useless but 
harmless things—such as stirring the curd 
with his bands, and cutting it with a hori- 
zontal knife, which we soon found of no 
practical use at all. He does wellin using 
rennetine or commercial extract. We found 
home prepared rennet generally abominable. 
In a letter to one of the pspers, he says: 
** When the whey is cooked out of the curd, 
or when it shows a fine thread on the ironof 
ig to 4 inch, draw off all the whey. Use 
racks made of common lath (smoothed, of 
course) nailed on slats, in the bottom of the 
vat. Spread a thin cloth over them and 
with a tin pail dip the curd upon them, soas 
to let every particle of whey that will drain 
out. Coverupand keep the curd warm to 
about 96 to 98 degrees. Turn it over once 
in every 20 minutes, to keep it all warmed 
alike. Let it lieon the racks until it will 
mellow down and string on the iron from 
two to three inches, fine as silk. Then it is 
ready for the miil.’”’ He is lucky to find 
mills. Five years ago there were not half-a- 
dozen mills in the State of Wisconsin. After 
grinding he salts with two and one-half 
pounds of salt to 1,000 pounds of milk, and 
** when the curd begins to feel mellow and 
soft,’’ he puts it to press. 

This will make a fine cheese every tine — 
provided the milk is all right to start with, 
and a bad curing-room does not spoil it. But 
94 to 95 degrees, which he recommends, is 
too high to safely put a curd to press at in 
warm weather. We would not like to risk 
it above 80 to 85 degrees. 

Can Mr. Jones get cheesemakers to take 
pains to follow his instructions? lf so, he 
will be successfuJ, provided he is not defeat- 
ed by bad curing-rooms. With ’a tempera- 
ture ranging from 70 to 90 degrees and 
above, there will always be trouble. It 
should be kept steadily at 65 to 70 degrees. 





Grain Feed in Summer. 


The general impression is that dairy stcck 
needs only the grass of the pasture in sum- 
mer. Of course a good deal depends on the 
quality of the pasture. Some afford much 
richer feed than others. But it stands to 
reason that some «dry food in summer, for 
animals as well as men, is not only relish- 
able but conducive to health. Many by ex- 
periment have found that it pays to feed 
meal in summer. Col. F. D. Curtis, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says he has found that giving 
his cows an extra feed of wheat bran in sum- 
mer increases the quantity of milk and 
makes a better quality of butter. He feeds 
at night four quarts of bran with one quart 
of cotton-seed meal. He puts his butter up 
in three toten pound packages, and delivers 
it to special customers in Schenectady, for 
30 cents a pound the year round. That he 
has extra cows, appears from the yield— 
seyen pounds of butter from 100 pounds of 
milk. He used to be satisfied with six to 
six and a half pounds, but now succeeds in 
getting seven by not mixing sweet and sour 
cream and taking extra care in ripening his 
cream for the churn. But this question of 
feeding grain in summer is one that each 
dairyman must decide for himeslf. Some 
appear to find it profitable; butin most if 
not all cases we note that they have super- 
ior cows. It might not pay to feed grain or 
much of anything else to poor cows. A little 
experimenting ought to settle the question 
—and it is not a very wide-awake man, in 
these days, who does not experiment. Mr. 
W. H. Gilbert, of Richland, N. Y., feeds 
shorts in summer. Then beginning in Sept- 
ember to feed four to five pounds of cotton- 
seed meal and wheat bran mixed, he says, 
*“*T can bring my dairy to give me a pound 
of butter for every twelve pounds of milk.’’ 
His cows, it will be seen, must beextra, and 
readily respond to good feed and treatment. 
In winter, he feeds about five pounds of hay, 
and 35 pounds of corn ensilage, with five to 
seven pounds of cotton-seed meal and shorts. 
This is strong feed, but he finds it pays. 





Brine Salting. 

Salting butter with brine isa nice, even 
and easy way of doing it, provided it is done 
right. The butter must be in & granular 
form, and the finer the granules are, the 
évener and more will it salt. 


reckoned at 15 to 20. per cent., if the butter 
is firm and in fair condition. In 100 pounds, 
there will be 15 to 20 pounds of water. This 
willtake upa little over one-third of its 
weight in salt—say, five anda quarter to 
seven pounds. Water at 60 degrees dis- 
solves about 36 per cent. of salt by weight. 
Boiling water will take up 40 per cent. So, 
in brine-salting, calculation must always be 
made for the water already in the butter be- 
fore the brine is added. With this prevau- 
tion, brine-salting with saturated brine made 
of pure salt will be satisfactory. But it is 
just as well, and we think less trouble, to 
stir in salt enough to saturate the water in 
the butter, and then work out what brine 
will naturally run out while pressing into a 
solid mass. This saves making brine, and 
also some waste of salt from the excess of 
brine required in what is called brine-salting. 
By either method the butter is salted with 
brine, and evenly salted, if the stirring of 
the salt into the granulated butter is care- 
fully and thoroughly done. It is not neces- 
sary to float the butter in brine. 


Cheap Talk, 

‘* You can just as well have a good cow 
as a poor one, as it takes only one minute to 
kill a poor cow,’’ said a speaker at a recent 
meeting of dairymen. ‘This is true as tothe 
killing of the cow, but how does it substitute 
a good one? It takes a good many minutes 
to produce a cow, and when you have pro- 
duced her she may not be a good one. By 
killing the poor cow, you are simply left with 
no cow, and there is one cow less in the 
world. This may be an advantage in some 
cases, where the cow is very poor, yielding 
no profit. But most people would prefer a 
poor cow to no cow—especially if 1t were a 
family cow. The problem of getting the 
good one is what puzzles most dairymen, 
Every one would prefer such a cow, but how 
is he to get her? Cows are not ready-made, 
by aby( means, nor readily made. Enough 
good cows are notin existence. To kill all 
the poor cows would not increase the num- 
ber of good ones, but it would increase 
profits to kill cff all cows in the dairy that 
do not pay for their keep. 1t is only by long, 
steady and patient work in breeding and se- 
lecting from the best blood to be had that 
dairy stock can be improved. It is not as 
yet, by a long shot, ‘‘ as easy to have a good 
cow aS a poor one’’—at least not for every- 
body, although it is ersy enough to get rid 
of £the poor ore. Yet everybody should 
strive: to get the best, as is usually done. 
Bat ccmmon sense should govern in this as 
in other. things. Before taking the minute 
to kill the poor cow, which you can get 
along with tolerably well, it may be worth 
while to consider the fact that, beginning 
ab initio, it takes about three years to make 
a two-year-old heifer, and ask yourself what 
you are going todointhe interim. Yet we 
have faith in improved stock. 








Temperature in Churning. 

Ata New York State dairy conference, 
Mr. W. H. Gilbert said, ‘‘ it is almost im- 
possible to churn cream from apy two dairies 
at the same temperature.’’ In this, he struck 
the key-note to churning. ‘There is a differ- 
ence in dairies as well as in individual cows, 
The speaker said he churned at 68 degrees, 
in 18 minutes, while a neighbor did his 
churning at 62 degrees, in 20 minutes, 
Major Alvord plazes the range of churning 
temperatures from 55 to 68 degrees. Some 
dairies require one point and some another 
between these extremes. Every dairyman 
must decide for himself, by his own ther- 
mometer. Thetime of year, the distance 
either way the cows are from calving, the 
feed, the breed, and other conditions, per- 
haps some not known or thought of, may 
vary the required temperature for churning, 
Too high a temperature makes the butter 
come teo soft, and too low a temperature 
makes ‘‘slow cburning,’’ and perhaps im- 
perfect separation of the butter from the 
milk. There appears to be a medium point 
where the butter globules ware just soft 
enough to cohere readily. This isthe point 
to be aimed at. And care should betaken 
not to have the temperature rise or fall while 
churning, Sometimes people begin at too 
low a temperature and churn and churn un- 
til the temperature gets up to proper churn- 
ing point and the butter at last ‘‘ comes. ”’ 
Slow churning indicates something wrong. 
Be careful about the temperature. 





Hasn’t Heard the News, 


One of the latest dogmas in dairying is 
that there is no such thing as a ‘cheese 
cow.’’? No matter how little fat there is in 
the milk, this must decide its value for 
cheesemaking! Or, it may be very rich in 
fat, but the globules so small that they will 
neither rise nor churn. Still it must be de- 
voted to buttermaking, as there is no such 
thing as a ‘cheese cow!’ Evidently Prof- 
J. P. Shelden, the English authority, has 
not yet heard of the dairy millenium. He 
recently said: ‘‘We may admit indeed the 
Ayrshire cow to be the best cow in existence 
for cheesemaking purposes.”” He is as 
ignorant of the new decree as the hounds in 
the fable were of the millennium! Still we 
think Ayrshires and Holstein-Friesians 
make very good cheese cows. 








Five Harvest Excarsions, 

The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. RK. R., 
will sell on ‘Tuesday, Augast 6th and 20th, 
September 10th and 24th, and October 8th, 
Harvest Excursion Tickets at Half Rges to 
points in the Farming Regions of the West, 
Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty 
days. For birculars giving details concern- 
ing tickets, rates, time of trains, ete., and 
for descriptive land folder, call on your 
ticket agent or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’) 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





Ir you should kill a sheep you could save 
the meat fresh for a long time if you had a 
creamer and refrigerator combined, made 
by the Refrigerator Co.,, Grand Rapids, 





Bat many fail because they sre not careful 


Mich. Send for circulars. 


Grave Crocker, aged eight years; Howard 
Bruen Crocker, aged four years, and John |g 
Rabenstein, who was working in the boat 
house. Charlotte Crocker was so badly 
burned that her recovery is extremely doubt- 
ful, and Miss McLane’s injories are ofa 
serious nature. Mr. Crocker, his coachman 
and the engineer escaped with slight in- 
juries. 

The party had arrived at the boat-house at 
the foot of Ferry Street, and the three young 
children—Lemuel, Ethel, and Howard— 


Mr. Crocker was in the act of stepping in, 
and Miss Charlotte Crocker and her aunt, 
Miss McLane, were standing by, whena 
terrible explosion occurred, setting fire to 
the boat and its house. The three children 
in the boat were killed outright; John Ruben- 
stein, a man in the loft above the boat, was 
also killed; Miss Charlotte was stunned and 
frightfully burned and was thrown into the 
water, and Miss McLane, in her endeavor 
to rescue her, was also badly burned. Mr. 
Crocker and the coachman were both stun- 
ned, but not seriously injured. Miss Char- 
lotte and Miss McLane were immediately 
removed to the Homeopathic Hospital, and 
are in a critical condition, though hopes 
are entertaine« for their recovery. 

Mr. Crocker was for several years super- 
intendent of the Michigan Central Stock 
Yards in this city and has many warm 
friends among the stockmen throughout the 
State who will deeply sympathize with him 
in his sad bereavement. 
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DETROIT WHULESALE MARKET. 


DETROIT, August 9, 1889. 


FLOUR.—Flour has declined during the 
past week. Quotations on car-load lots are 
as follows: 


Michigan roller process 
Michigan patents 
Minnesota, bakers 
Minnesota, patents 


WHEAT.—The market has gained a little 
this week especially on No. 1 white. There is 
also a little better feeling in futures. Closing 
quotations to-day were as follows: No. 1 
white, 84c; No. 2 red, 79¢c; No. 2 red, old, 82c; 
rejected red, 56@65c. Futures closed with 
No. 2 red for August at 78%c and September 
unchanged at 75°%<c. For No. 1 white, 80c 
was bid for August and 8lc for September. 

CORN.— Dull, steady and unchanged. No. 2 
quoted at 38e ® bu. for spot, and 38e for Sep- 
tember delivery. 

OATS.— Quoted at 26c for No. 2 white, 23%4c 
for light mixed, and 22c for No. 2 mixed. 
Market weak ata decline from last week's 
figures. 

BAKLEY.— Quoted at $1 25 per cental for 
No. 2 September. 

FERD.—Bran quoted at $10 50@11 00; and 
winter wheat middlings at $10 50@12 ® ton. 

CLOVER SEED.—Sales for October were 
made at $4 37! B® bu; for November, $4 45 is 
asked. 

RYE.—Ncminal at 45e per bu. 

BUTTER.—No fancy dairy in the market. 
The range for fair to good dairy is 12'.@13\e 
@ tb.; choice 1@2c higher, and for creamery 
l4@lic ® b. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 9@9'%c for Michigan 
fullcream, Market quiet. 

ZGG&’.—The market is steady at 12@12\%e 
for fresh receipts. 

HONEY.--Quoted at 133150 for new, and 
11@13¢ for old. Market dull. 

FOREBIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
box, $5@5 75; oranges, Messinas, $5 00@6 00 
® box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 11@12c for 
layers, 15@16c for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$450. Persian dates (new), 54%@6c ® b. by 
the box. 

SALT.—Michigan, 8(0c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 3%c BW ®B., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 24%@38c; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 3c; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2, 24%@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quality of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11 50@12 50; No. 2, $10@10 50; clover, 37@ 
8; mixed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $607 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 


BEANS.-Quoted at $2 10@2 20 per bu. for 
city picked mediums. 

POTATOES.—-Active at 35c per bu in car 
and $1 15@1 25 per bbl out of store for Early 
Ohios. Michigan stock is hardly ripe enough 
for handing. 

APPLES.—Southern fruit sells at $1 75@ 
275% bbl, Maiden Blush bringing the top 
figure. State stock is duli at $1@1 50 per bbl. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8@9c; spring chicks, 9@ 
10c ® b.; ducks, 7c for old, 8@9c for young; 
turkeys 10c. 

ONIONS.—Dull at $2@2 25 ® bbl. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows ‘from 
second hands: Per dozen, onions, 15@180, 
corn, 12@15c; egg plant, $1 20@1 25; cucum- 
bers, 40@45c. Per bbl, cabbage, $1 00@I1 50; 
wax beans, # bu 95c@$1; squash, per case, $1. 
Per dozen bunches, beets, 20@25c; carrots, 
80@35c. Celery, per doz., 30@35c; cauliflower, 
$1 25. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled firm at 35@40c ® peck 
box, or 50@60c ® % bu. box. 
PEACHES.—Market steady with receipts 
liberal. Fancy Southern quoted at $3 50 for 
red and $4 for Crawfords. Delaware fruit, 
$1 50 per 5% bu basket. Island stock, 30@45c 
per peck basket. 

CRABAPPLES.—Market dull, with Siberian 
at 75@90 per bu. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Lawtons were active 
and brought $3@3 60 per bu. Supply not 
equal to the demand. 
HUCKLEBERRIES,—Market firm and sup- 
ply moderate at $6@7 per stand. 
GRAPES.—Concords selling at 75@80c per 
101b basket. Ives dull at 70@75c. 
WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $15@20 per 
100. Stocks large and prices lower. 
PEARS.—The finer varieties were quoted at 
$5@5 50; and Bells at $83@4 ® bbi. 


per crate, and $4 50 @ $5 50 per bbl. for Ohio 
and Illinois receipts. : 
PROVISIONS.—The market is quiet at the 
following quotations: 








ross thosetoreasen vais 1150 @11 7% 
eeeee PARR Lee Pe 12 00 12 25 


765 head of cattle on sale. 
receipts continue poor, more so than usual 
for this time of year. 
% buyers was good, and the demand fully equal 
with the coachman, had entered the boat. | 1, the supply. 


Fancy steers wei 


Choice steers. 


Stockers 
Ball 7 50 


and 87. 


Thursday.—14 !oads: Five at $10; three at 
12; two at 88; one at 813, $1150, $11 and $9 50. 
Friday.—One load at $3. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with 
The quality of the 


The attendance of 


Prices ranged higher than 


they did one week ago, by 10@15 cents and 
for the commonest grades the advance was 
more marked than for mediums, 
were cleared early and the feeling was strong. 
The following were the closing 


The yards 


QUOTATIONS: 
ing 1,500 to 1,650 


to 1,450 
fine, fat and well 
formed. 1,100 to 1,300 lbs 


Good steers, well fatted, weighing . 
. 3 


950 to 1,100 lbe, 


Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 


cows, heifers and light steere 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 


2 50 


2 
2 25@2 50 


thin cows, heifers, stags and bulle 


Simmons sold McGee a mixed lot of 23 head 


of fair butchers’ stock av 813 lbs at $2 55 and 
17 thin ones av 1,117 Ibs at $2 35. 


Stevens sold Knoch 4 fat butchers steers 


but coarsish av 1,145 lbs at $3 40. 


Dennis sold Marx a mixed lot of 9 head of 


good butchers’ stock av 1,106 lbs at $2 90 


Coats sold Sullivan 17 stockers av 740 lbs at 
at $2 40 and 3 bulls av 730 lbs at $1 75. 

Smith sold Sullivan 6 stockers av 748 lbs at 
$2 20. 

Weber sold J Wreford 6 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,106 lbs at $3 25. 

Kalaher sold J Wreford a mixed lot of 4 
head of good butchers’ stock av 9/5 lbs at $3. 

Bird sold Murphy a mixed lot of 25 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 695 lbs at $2 40. 

Hogan sold Marxa mixed lot of 10 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 746 lbs at $2 50; 4 
bulls av 717 lbs at $2 and 4 stockers to Sullivan 
av 702 ibs at $2 20. 

Dunn sold Flieschman 10 good steers and 
cows av 1,192 lbs at $325 and 4 thin cows ay 
1,100 lbs at $2 25. 

Knox sold H Roe a mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 762 lbs at $2 55. 

Beardsley sold McGee a mixed lot of 27 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 736 lbs at $2 35. 

Webb sold Kofski a mixed lot of 4 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 907 lbs at $3. 

Fiieschman sold Knoch 6 choice steers av 
1,310 lbs at $3 75. 

McHugh sold Marx a mixed lot of 14 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $275 and 6 
to Loosemore av 816 lbs at $2 60. 

Allen sold Sullivan 20 stockers av 720 lbs at 
$2 30 and 3 bulls av 996 lbs at $2. 

Watson sold Sullivan 8 stockers ay 823 lbs 
at $2 40. 

Webber eold Reagan a mixed lot of 6 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 755 Ibs at $2 20. 

Clark sold Kamman a mixed lot of 15 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 982 ]bs at $2 60. 

Pinkney sold Switzer & Ackley 19 stockers 
and feeders avy 862 lbs at $2 50 and a mixed 
lot of 7 head of thin butchers’ stock to Mc- 
Intire av 864 lbs at the same price. 

Wietzel sold Stucker a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 662 lbs at $2 40. 

Capwell sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
8 head of thin butchers’ stock av 765ibs at 
$2 50. 

Beardsley sold Switzer & Ackley 6 feeders 
av 896 lbs at $2 75. 

Gleason sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
5 head of good butchers’ stock av 946 lbs at 
$2 85. 

Capwell! sold Bissell a mixed lot of 21 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 783 ibs at $2 50. 

Buck sold McGee a mixed lot of 23 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 541 lbs at $2. 

Taylor sold Sullivan 6 stockers and feeders 
BV 810 lbs at $2 50. 

Ramsey soid Farnam 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 
$2 65. 

Baiderason sold Flieschman «4 mixed lot of 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 618 lbs at 

2 20. 

Stevens sold Fiieschman a mixed lot of 21 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 794 Ibs at 
$2 50. 

Purdy sold Voigta mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 833 lbs at $2 60. 

Adgate sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
26 head of thin butchers’ stock av 740 lbs at 
$2 50. 

Johnson sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 6 
ng of coarse butchers’ stock av 610 ibs 
at $2. 

Purdy sold Stucker a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 645 lbs at $2 35 and 9 
fair ones to Kamman av 895 lbs at $2 65. 

Beardsley sold Marx a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 775 lbs at $2 62% 

Horner sold Fiieschman a mixed lot of 13 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 770 lbs at 
$2 25 and 2 bulls av 625 lbs at $2. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,947 head. 
The demand for sheep was active on both 
local and shipping account, and the receipts 
were disposed of at prices a strong 10@15 
cents higher than those of last week. 

Pierson sold Clark 72 av 71 lbs at $3 50. 

Holmes sold Clark 41 av 77 lbs at $3 75 and 
61 lambs a7 59 Iba at $5. 

Ramsey sold Young 50, part lambs, av 68 
Ibs at $4 15. 

Robb sold Clark 28 av 95 lbs at $4 and 80 
lambs av 56 Ibs at $5. 

Knox sold Fitzpatrick 60 av 66 lbs at $3 30. 

White sold Brooka 176, part lambs, av 76 
lbs at $4 15. 

Sweet sold Brooka 127, part lambs, av 59 
lbs at $3 65. 

Page sold Clark 68, part lambs, av 65 lbs 


> 


a mixed lot of 13 
852 lbs at 


at $4. 
Sweet sold Monahan 76, part lambs, av 68 
at $3 65. 

Juhnson sold John Robinson 80, part lambs, 
av 67 lbs at $4 25. 
Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 129 av 74 lbs at $3 75. 
Bunnell sold Brooka 75 av 78 lbs at $3 75. 
Shaw sold Fitzpatrich 57 lambs av 69 lbs at 


5 50. 
Shook sold Morey 40 lambs av 61 lbs at 
35. 
Kalaher sold John Bobinson 42 av 67 lbs at 


0. 
Monahan sold Chope 146, part lambs, av 65 


lbs at $4 25. 


HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 1,485 head. 


The hog market opened up active at an ad- 
vance of 5@10 cents over the prices of last 
week, ruled steady and closed firm. 


— sold Webb Bros 19 av 184 lbs at 
Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bro 38 av 168 


lbs at $4 50. 


Harger sold Webb Bros 55 av 188 lbs at $4 50. 
Parks sold Webb Bros 48 av 198 lbs at $4 50. 
Page sold K S Webb 15 av 192 lbs at $4 50. 
Kalaher sold Webb Bros 48 ay 201 lbs at 
Shook sold R 8 Webb 11 av 210 lbs at $4 50. 
Holmes sold Steele 43 av 150 lbs at $4 55. 
Dennis sold Steele 50 av 182 lbs at $4 50. 
Glenn sold Su!livan 59 av 131 lbs at $4 40. 
McHugh sold Webb Bros 51 av 143 lbs at 


50. 
Pierson sold Webb Bros 21 av 215 lbs at 


55. 
Allen sold Steele 25 av 186 lbs at $4 50. 
Bliss sold Ford 30 av 124 Ibs at $4 50. 
Knox sold Webb Bros 16 av 235 lbs at $4 50. 
Taylor sold Steele 62 av 170 lbs at $4 50. 
Weber sold Steele 33 av 165 lbs at $4 50. 
Estep sold Steele 37 av 164 lbs at $4 50. 
Watson sold Steele 15 av 184 lbs at $4 50. 
Belhimer sold R 8 Webb 16 av 210 lbs at 


NUTMEG MELONS.—Quoted at $1 50 @ $1 75 | $4 50. 
— sold Sullivan 16 av 102 lbs at 


75. 
Talmage sold Steele 55 av 191 lbs at $4 55. 
Long sold R 8 Webb 76 av 180 lbs at $4 50. 
Belhimer sold Sullivan 26 av 100 lbs at $4 60. 
Horner sold Williams 16 av 66 lbs at $4 50. 
Ramsey sold Webb Bros 31 av 179 lbs at 


{ 


were wanted, but none were on gale. 


Giddings sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
44 head of fair butchers’ stozk av 850 lbs at 
60. 
Wreford & Beck sold Cross 21 mixed west- 
erns av 916 lbs at $2 65 and 28 av 793 lbs at 
$2 50. 
McQuillan sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 848 lbs at $2 65 
and 6 thin ones av 778 lbs at $2 40. 
Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 27 
mixed westerns av 886 lbs at $2 45 and 3 bulls 
av 1,046 lbs at $2. 
McQuillan sold Sullivan 8 good cows av 1,130 
lbs at $3 and 2 bulls av 525 lbs at $2. 


westerns av 877 lbs at $2 65 and 30 to Mason 
av 777 lbs at $2 60. 


head of coarse butchers’ stock av 743 
$2 15. 


westerns av 872 lbs at $2 3714 and 38 to Kelly 
av 580 lbs at $2 1214. 
SHEEP. 


sales made show a considerable advance over 
the prices of last week. 


C Roe sold John Robinson 30 av 80 lbs at $4 
and 35 av 64 lbs at $3. 
O’Hara soid Monahan 82 av 771bs at $3 80. 


HOGS. 

For the hogs offered the demand was active 
at prices 5@10 cents higher than those of one 
week ago. 


C Roe sold Webb 
$4 50. 


Bros 26 av 210 


Hill sold Steele 59 av 187 Ibs at $4 47% 
Merritt sold Steele 36 av 186 lbs at $4 
O'Hara sold Steele 14 av 227 lbs at $4 50. 
C Roe sold Sullivan 77 av 155 ibs at $4 50. 


Chicago. 


CATTLE.— Keceipts 50,856, against 46,183 last 
week. Shipments 19,169 head. The receipts 


the bulk of which were natives. Texas cattie 
were scarce and 10 cents higher than on Satur- 
day Most of the other grades sold 5@10 
cents lower. 
buyers both purchased freely. Exporters 


port at $4 20@4 50. 


1,402 Ib steers as low as $3 50. 


stillers sold at $1. 


@4 40, bulk at $3 90@4 20. 
meal-fed steers averaging 1,428 lbs at $4 40. 
Texas cows averaving 555 to 835 lbs sold at 
$1 65@2 25 and steers averaging 864 to 1,151 
lb at $2 45@3 15, with one lot of 140 lb Texas 
calves at $4. Stock cattle sold at $2 20@3 15. 
Native butcher stock sold at $1 50@3 25 for 
cows, heifers, bulls and steers. On Tuesday 
native cattle were in light supply and soid 5 
@10 cents higher with other grades steady at 
former prices. The market on Wednesday 
was steady and on 
with mederate receipts. 
ceipts were light and the market strong at 
the following 
QUOTATIONS: 

Good tochoice steers, 1,50) to 1,700 lbs 4 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 3 
Poor tofair, 900 to 1,250........ccccsee £ 
Grassers, 1,000@1,500 lbs............... 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... ‘ 
Common to choice cows, 8%) to 1,000 

ree ne etd Chi ss 
Poor to best bulls, 90 to 1,800 lbs 
Stockers and Feeders......... 
Texas bulls and cows.. ... 
Texas steers ae 
21,120. The receipts of 
13,800 head. 


week. Shipments 
hogs on Monday numbered 
For light hogs the market was 
Saturday's rates; mixed grades were weaker 
and heavy, 5 cents iower. Poor 
light sold at $4 25@4 65; 
4 10, 


and ruled steady on Wednesday. Heavy hogs 


unchanged, 
active and strong to 5 cents higher. 
sold at $4 40@4 75; mixed, $4 25@4 50; heavy, 
$4 20@4 30, and skips and culls at $3 50@4 10. 


Buffalo. 


CATTLE.—- Keceipts 7,658, against 9,974 the 
previous week. The offerings of cattle on 
Monday were lighter than for some weeks 
past. There was a good attendance of buyers 
and the market was active and prices on good 
cattle were higher, while common were dull 
and weak. 
1,500 lbs for export brought $4 40@4 55; good 
shipping 1,500 to 1,400 lbs, $4 20@4 35; good 
1,200 to 1,275 lbs, $3 90@4 15; medium steers 
of 1,050 to 1,175 lbs, $3@3 80. Texas steers, 
$3 2523 35, good fat lots of mixed butchers’ 
cows very slow at $2@2 40 up to $365 as to 
quality. Bulls were in lighter supply and 
sold a shade lower than last week. Stcuckers 
and feeders were in good demand and sold 
$15@20 cents higher, running from $2 25@3 25, 
according to quality. For the balance of the 
week the run was very light and the few cat- 
tle on sale brought full Monday's prices. The 
following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves-—-Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,€90 lbs 

Choice Beeves—-Fine, fat, 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 
1,500 Ibs. 

Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400 

Medium Grades—Steers 1n fine flesh, 
weighing 1,1)to ),0W) ing. , 

Light Butchers’—-Steers 


$4 4024 55 


4 20@4 35 
3 90@4 15 
3 5023 80 


3 25@p3 60 


mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 
Mic stock cattle, common to 


2 25@3 25 


SHEEP.—Receipts 19,800, against 13,600 the 
previous week. On Monday the market ruleda 
shade firmer for good butchers’ and shippers’ 
sheep of 80@95 lbs, but choice heavy grades 
of 100@115 lbs were no better if as strong as 
at the close of last week. Lambs of good 
quality also ruled strong, but common thin 
and light stock was no better, but about ail 
were sold. Good to best sheep sold at $3 50 
@5, white common to fair ranged all the way 
from $3@3 26. Good to best lambs, $5 75@ 
6 25; common to fair, $4 75@5 50. The mar- 
ket was quiet on Tuesday, steady and firm for 
sheep on Wednesday with lambs 25 cents 
higher, some selling up to $650. There was 
light trading on Thursday and Friday the 
market being quoted steady for sheep, and 
lambs selling up to $6 60@6 75 for best. 

Hogs.—Receipts 20,320, against 14,760 the 
previous woek. The market on Monday 
ruled with a fairly good demand for Yorkers 
and light grades at the closing prices of last 
week, while medium and heavy were rather 
slow. Prices, however, were without decided 
change, and the bulk of the offerings were 
sold... Sales ranged; Yorkers, good to choice 
corn-fed, $4 80@4 85; grassy and common lots, 
$4 65@4 75; mixed packers, good to choice 
corn-fed, $4 65@4 70; mediums, $4 50@4 60; 





Wreford & Beck sold Stonehouse 27 mixed | 


McQuillan sold Reagan a mixed lot of 5! 
lbs at | 


Wreford & Beck sold Phillips 50 mixed»: 


The supply of sheep was light and the few | 


' 
lbs at 


Giddings sold Webb Bros 74 av 208 lbs at 
4 55 aa, 


of cattle on Monday numbered 14,509 head, | 


Dressed beef men and outside 


bought several hundred beeves for direct ex- , 
One Boston firm pur- 
chased 157 head, averaging 1,562@1,631 lbs at ; 
$4 50. Some 1,364 lb steers sold to an exporter | 
at $4 40; some 1,550 Ib steers sold at $4 19 and | 
Shippers | 
bought principally at $4@4 30; some 1,404 lbs | 
Dressed beef men bought 
native steers averaging 840@1,501 lbs at $3 20 , 
A buneh of 204 } 


Thursday ruled strong | 
- ' 
On Friday the re- 


HoGcs.—Reoeipts 56,177, against 55,956 last ! 


steady at | 

to prime | 
mixed $4 25@4 55: | 
heavy, $4 20@4 35; skips and culls, $3 50@ | 
Prices were 5 cents higher on Tuesday | 


The best heavy cattle of 1,460 to ' 


¢ GARLAND 


THE WONDERFUL GARLAND Rl 


Ask your dealer to get one for you to examine, if he has none, It is the coming plow. 


SOUTH BEND CHILLED PLOW C0., 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 





THE SUPERIOR DRILL COMPANY, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, Manufacturers of the 
SUPERIOR DOUBLE FORCE FEED 


© \ pn ee 


ae aN | 
WWI 


— 


PLAIN ANDO FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILES 


as ail mc 


{| Double and Single Harpoon Horse Hay Forks and Equipments, 
\ Illustrated CawWdogues and Circulars on application. 





[SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 

| THIS 

PAPER. 


YORK M’F’G CO, 
A LIMITED), 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE YORK PATENT 


ALL-STEEL $ 


The bestinthe market. The 
ste ] 
and steel brace 
merit unsurpassed by any 
placing your order elsewhere; it 


el without any cutsinit, which, w} 
s to the handles, make 
other 





fentiuizerDRILL 


With the Celebrated 


GLASS FERTILIZER /“‘peemsetaema 


DISTRIBUTOR ( 


Createst Improve- 
ment of the Age. 

| CENTER GEAR. 
Ratchets in Ground Wheel. 

New LEVER for 

shifting the HOES. 


One-half the hoes forward 
and the other half back. 


Thi, combined Drill has no equal on the 
market and can not fail to be appreciated by any farmer who sees it. | 


BRANCH HOUSES: Philadelphia, Pa.:; Peoria, Ills.; St. Paul, 
+Minn.: Kansas Cy. Mo.: SanFrancisco,Cal. 
@@~ Send for Circular to either of the above firms or to 


| Also manufacturers of 
Lubin Pulverizer, Buck: 
eye Riding and Walking 
Cultivators, Buckeye 
Seeders, Buckeye Cider 
Mills and Hay Rakes. 


P.P. MAST c CO.., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Ilo 


“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 


on Thursday were 5 cents lower, other grades | 
On Friday the hog market was | 
Light 


any plowing. Lt covers grain 


| and ata proper depth. 
| 


jthe Sowing, 


‘AL 


It prepares a nice seed bed quickly 


and mapure 


\WITH SEEDER ATTACHMENT « 
— 


Pulverizing and Cover- 


You Sow Fall Grain? 


IF SO, USE THE 


ISTONE” DISC HARROM, 








It is often used to putin grain right 0 
“KEYSTONE "isc A4RROW 
WITH SEEDEF WENT 


evenly 


{ing can all be done at One Operation. 
i 


Sena for deseriptive catalogue to 


KEYSTONE MF’G 


STERLING, ILL. 


Mention this paper. 


CO., 








“MA1A LNOM 





Gives 10 per cent. more cream than water 
Creamers Saves all your food. No water to 
pump. Easy toclean. A blessing to farmers. 
Atnumph of inventive genius. Don’t miss it. 
Improve the quality of your butter, and get a 
better price. Agents wanted. A chance for 
you. Write forcircular. Address 


G. R. REFRIGERATOR Co. 


No. 19Spring Street. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





THE “ACME” 


CRICULTURAL 
BOILER, 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, Heating Water and 
Generating Steam for Vari- 
ous Purposes, 


For Descriptive Circular and 

Price List, address the manu- 

bine facturer, C. H. DICKINSON, 
—— = Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Smith's Patent Self-Ad- 


justing Swing Stanchion. 
The best cattle fastening 
invented. Thousands in 
use. " 
mf seven State fairs. 
lars free. Address 


WILDER MF’G C0., 


Monroe, Mich, 











In Rio Pecos Valley. 
in Southwestern New 


RRIGATED LANDS 
Mexico. Choice lime- 


stone soil; abundance of pure water; a de- 








heavy, $4 45@4 50. Prices were strong on 
Tuesday, advanced 5 cents on Wednesday and 
by Friday another 5 cents was added. At the 
close corn-fed Yorkers were quoted at $4 90@ 
95; grassy do, $4 75@4 85; medium grades, 





lightfal climate all the year; almost continu- 
ous sunshine; altitude 3,500 feet; healthiest 
locality in the U. S.,no consumption,no malaria. 
20 acres will yield a competency. Write for 
particulars, paming this paper, to Pecos Irri- 





60@4 75 and heavy at $4 50@4 60, 


Ensilage and Catalog 

also Plans for5 0 

R & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem: 

HENION & HUBBELL, 55 ¥. Clinton St. Chicago, Westera 


——— 


WILLIAMS 





| 

| onl 
po a} 
oon 


m, SORRELL AORN WORKS. 
St. Johueville, Mentgomery Co., New * ork. 
id 


Clara A. Carr, )} STATE OF MICHIGAN: 
Complainant. Ir CIRCUIT Cou 


vs. Neen ed 
Frank R. Carr. oar Ang 

Defendant } ; 7 - 

Upon due proof by affidavit that Frank R. ( ~ 

defendantin the above entitled cause pending 
this Court, resides out of the said State of 3 oo 
gan and in the State of Indiana, and on Raat o 
of W. F. Atkinson, Solicitor for Complaina oo 
is ordered that the said defendant co appe 
and answer the bill of complaint, filed in en 
said cause within six months from the ae 
this order, else the said biil of complaint nis 
be taken as confessed. And further, that tbls 
order be published within twenty days from 
date. in the MicniGAN FARMER, & newspéh 
published in the said County of Wayne, ane 
published therein once in each week f — 
weeks in succession; such pu lication. howernis 
shall not be necessary in case a copy Ov. 
order be served on the said defendact Pore! 
ally, at least twenty days before the time 2° 
prescribed for his appearance. 


Dated this 19th day of July, A- D. 1889. 2 
HENRY N. BREVOOR . 
Circuit Jude . 





A true -— attest, — 
Wm. P. Lang, Register. 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


s at 
Ship your live and dressed POULTRY casi 


ime, we will pay the i 
MARKET PRICE ana make prompt returns 


THE FALTIS MARKET 
301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ge Good prices paid for spring chickens “4 








tion and Investment Co., 84 Monroe 8t., 
cago, Ill, 


ducks, weight from 1% lbs and upwards each 
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GOOD WI 
Indiana Agricultur 
To the Editor of the ¥ 

Tne following is 
year’s trial of 24 va 
Indiana Agricultar 
The wheats were g! 
similar conditions, 
naturally drained sc 
The fall and spring 
wheat in this sec 
in the last third of 
crop must have bee 
failure. In Jane al! 
tacked by rust and 
Aphis avena, and < 

tent. Considering t 
under which the cro 
the good yields strong 
of the means and me 
Sound plump seed of 
ata uniform depth 

Pared good soil, whic 

tion of crops involviu 
The yields have bex 

to the acre in every 
the accompanying tal 

Velvet Chaff (1) 

Golden Cross (2) 

New Monarch (3) 

Red Fultz (8)......... 

Ontario Wonder... 

Michigan Amber (3) 

Currell’s Prolific. 

ek ie 

Improved Rice... na 

edge’s Prolific ...... 
‘vet Chaff (brown az 

Egyptian. . rt) ie si 

Fultz a : 

letz Longberry. 

Original Red... 

Fulcaster... 

ibley’s Imperial _ 

Raub’s Black Pri wT 

yandstte. .., 

vopman Emperor.. 
vet Chaff ite sm 

repeen Cwatee sm) 

p. vet Chaff (white b 

S00le abe an 


(1) Average Of eight t 
(2) Average of two pl 
) The ene a ee: 
but produced foate bie 
Partment of Agricultur: 
The Velvet Chaff 
average yield of the 
xperiment Station. 
Owever fall but li 
Average Yields per 
Varieties for the last s 
ff — bearded 
mber, 29, ) 
29.3 bushels, Ly 
The Velvet Chaff i; 
Wheat, having a sho 
Suited to all rich sojj 
owth of Straw. {¢ 
for light thin Soils, 
8 Dot an amber whd 
Ted, smooth wheat, 
ultz Somewhat. It & 
i It will do we! 
ins but on account « 
pr commended fo 
tank growth. 
Bing Egyptian is 9 
Y 88 hardy as t 
More prolific thar 
Years, but its straw 
Weak for Fich soils. 
The Station has sold 
elvet Chaff to tne De 
me at Washington, b 
Michigan Amber tq 
artias “esiring this y 
Vertisement in this 
Purpux Universiry, | 
ee @ 
nies M. Jorpan, of 
Co., writes of ¢ 
ction: ‘“* Wheat and 


harvest here, 
7earS pas 


Promise, Potatoes big 


etal large yield in th 


4 





